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KOPPERS GAS OVENS 


MAKE 


KOPPERS COKE 


The Koppers Combination Coke 
and Gas Oven Plant of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company at St. 
Louis has been put into operation. 


This plant makes gas for domes- 
tic use and metallurgical coke for 
furnace and foundry purposes, as 
well as high-grade domestic coke. 


The Most Modern Gas Plants in the 
World are Koppers Oven Plants. 
These installations have demon- 
strated the claims for High Yields 
and Low Costs. 


H. Koppers Company Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KNOWNS AND UNKNOWNS IN THE LIGHTING OF SMALL INTERIORS. 





[From a Paper by J. R. CRAVATH, read before the Chicago Section, I. E. S.] 


In attempting to summarize some of the principal known 
and established facts in the illumination of small rooms, 1 can 
present but my own point of view, because no two workers 
would be likely to agree as to just what can be considered “ known,”’ 
what “‘ questionable” and what “ unknown.’’ I shall endeavor to 
take what appears to me a rather conservative attitude ; and much 
said concerning the lighting of small interiors will apply equally to 
all classes of interior lighting. 

Lighting of small interiors affects the comfort, convenience and 
pleasure of far more people than any other class of lighting. 

The subject will be taken up under three heads, as follows: 


(1) Comfort, efficiency and safety of the eyes. 
(2) Physical efficiency in the utilization of the light generated. 
(3) Esthetic or artistic effects. 


Of these three the first is by all means first in order of import- 
ance. As to which of the others is the more important depends 
on the purpose for which the room is used. For the benefit of 
those who might say that psychology should be introduced some- 
where in my general classification, it may be pointed out that 
psychology undoubtedly enters into questions of comfort and effi- 
ciency of the eyes, and esthetic effects. 

As a broad principle the comfort and efficiency of the eye de- 
pends upon the distribution of brightness within the range of 
vision. It should be kept in mind that what is said regarding 
brightness values that are good or bad for the eye, assumes that 
the brightness under consi¢eration is actually within the range of 
vision. The eye is concerned only with what it sees. 

What is said as to the effects of light upon the eye under a given 
set of conditions does not necessarily apply to all individuals, be- 
eause there is much difference between what different eyes will 
stand. What is said here is intended as applying to most of the 
people most of the time. 

In the discussion of brightness values, figures will be given in can- 
dlepower per square inch and in “apparent foot-candles,”’ the lat- 
ter meaning a brightness equivalent to that of a perfect mat 
diffusing and reflecting surface illuminated to an intensity of 1 
foot-candle. (It is 452 times the candlepower per square inch.) 
While this is not yet a generally accepted method of expression, I 
believe it is valuable in conveying a more definite mental picture 
than an expression in candlepower per unit area. 

It is known that a clear blue sky having a brightness of about 2 
candlepower per square inch, or 904 apparent foot-candles, can be 
faced with entire comfort when it fills the upper part of our field 
of vision outdoors in the open or near a window, provided the lower 
part of our field of vision consists of green or gray fields or some 
equally dark surface. It is only when the lower part of the visual 
field is filled with light reflected from snow or desert or light col- 
ored roadway that a normal person experiences discomfort facing a 
blue sky. However, if one faces a small patch of this blue sky 
from the rear of a small narrow office, so that it stands as a bright 
patch amid dark surroundings, the majority of people will ex- 
perience discomfort within an hour or two. The second known 
fact in connection with the comfort of the eye and brightness of 
surfaces is that, even though a given surface may be comfortab'e 
to face continuously under bright surroundings, a surface of the 
same brightness if presented so as to be in sharp contrast with its 


surroundings (that is very much brighter than its surroundings) 
may cause decided discomfort if continually within the field of 
vision for some time. 

In the artificial lighting of small rooms it is known, from the 
experience of observant people, that the exposure of undiffused 
light sources, if of sufficient candle power to adequately light the 
room according to modern ideas, will cause discomfort to the eyes. 
This is assuming, as said before, that the bright sources are ex- 
posed to the eye for some considerable period. Beginning at the 
top of the list the brightest source of artificial light with which one 
commonly deals is the tungsten lamp, with a brightness of over 
1,060-candle power per square inch, or about 479,000 apparent 
foot candles. The gas-filled lamp is probably 2,500 to 3,000 or 
more candle power per square inch, or 1,130,000 to 1,350,000 
apparent foot candles. As to the bad effect of exposed lamps of 
such brilliancy in small rooms, there is practical agreement among 
illuminating engineers and oculists, although it is not known or 
agreed just what is the real cause of the discomfort or fatigue ex- 
perienced. Coming down from tungsten lamps there is the carbon 
lamp, which is still uncomfortably bright, from 400 to 600-candle 
power per square inch, corresponding to 180,000 to 270,000 ap- 
parent foot-candles. The Welsbach mantle of about 31-candle 
power per square inch, or 14,000 apparent foot-candles, may also 
be included among the uncomfortably bright sources. Next comes 
a class of light sources about which there has been some contro- 
versy—those just enemerated when enclosed in diffusing glass. A 
frosted tungsten lamp bulb has a brightness of 2 to 8-candle power 
per square inch, or 900 to 3,600 apparent foot-candles ; approach- 
ing in brightness values the sky in its various aspects. However, 
I have already shown that sky brightness amid comparatively dark 
surroundings can be uncomfortable, and the surroundings in an 
artificially lighted room are very dark compared with the frosted 
tungsten lamp. 

Evidence is steadily accumulating against the use of exposed 
sources of this order of brightness where they must be faced con- 
tinuously. To the personal experience of many who find it un- 
pleasant to face such sources, there have been added the investiga- 
tions of Dr. C. E. Ferree, who, by his method of testing for eye 
fatigue, has been able to reduce to a quantitative basis observa- 
tions that heretofore could be made only in haphazard fashion. 
While Dr. Ferree’s test has been largely confined to his own 
laboratory, I believe that as a result of these experiments it may 
be put down as one of the knowns that, in the lighting of small 
rooms where the exposed sources are such as to have a brightness 
of over l-candle power per square inch or 452 apparent foot-can- 
dles, trouble from eye fatigue and discomfort will follow from 
continuous work with the light shining in the eyes. Below 1-can- 
dle power per square inch brightness for the exposed light sources 
there is uncertainty as to the effects. The heavy pressed bowls 
used for semi-direct lighting of small interiors generally have a 
brightness from about 2-candle power per square inch, or 904 ap- 
parent foot-candles, down to 0.075-candle power per square inch, 
or 34 apparent foot-candles. With pure indirect lighting the 
brightness of the ceiling (which is the visible source of light) 
usually falls between 50 and 4 apparent foot-candles. 

The researches of Dr. Ferree seem to indicate that there is some 
eye fatigue when facing units of 0.7l-candle power per squar 
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inch, or 320 apparent foot-candles in a room with light colored 
walls. Extensive tests I made last year indicated no more fatigue 
with the subjects facing a brightness of 0.35-candle power per 
square inch, corresponding to 156 apparent foot-candles, from 
semi-direct lighting bowls than was experienced with a pure in- 
direct system. Of course, the indirect system gives the minimum 
of surface brightness with which it is possible to accomplish arti- 
ficial illumination. As far as present information goes it seems 
probable that a brightness of about 0.5-candle power per square 
inch, or 230 apparent foot-candles, for semi-direct or luminous 
bowl indirect lighting equipment for small rooms should be about 
the maximum limit. Some semi-direct bowls offer considerably 
greater brightness than this, while others fall well under the limit. 
What has just been said applies to semi-direct and luminous bowl 
fixtures of the sizes commonly necessary to light a room. If the 
bright area exposed is small so that the total candle power is low 
the limits suggested may be comfortably exceeded. 

So far only the effect of the light that goes directly from the 
source to the eye has been considered. There is, however, another 
class of effects, the reflection from smooth or polished surfaces, 
one example the “ glare from paper.’’ One thoroughly known 
fact is the annoyance and eye-strain of glare from paper, polished 
tables and other smooth polished surfaces; the result of reflection 
of the original light sources. It is obvious that anything done to 
diffuse the light from such sources—that is, to enlarge the area 
from which the light comes—and reduce the brightness will be bene- 
ficial in reducing the glare from paper. Things beneficial in diffus- 
ing the light frem exposed surfaces are beneficial in reducing this 
glare. In some cases, as with a shaded reading or desk lamp, the 
source of light is shaded from the eye, but the position of the lamp 
with reference to the paper and the eye isall important, as the eye 
should not receive glare from the page. This correct position may 
or may not be easy to attain. It may be taken as demonstrated, 
that diffused light is best for reading, and working on papers and 
polished surfaces. Much of the pleasing quality of daylight for 
reading is due to its diffuse character. For sewing on cloth where 
the direction of the light is such that shadows do not interfere, 
direct light is satisfactory. 

Tests on the amount of light preferred for reading shows that 
the majority of people asked for a lower intensity with diffuse than 
with direct or more uni-directional lighting. In my opinion, con- 
sidering the method of making the tests, these results should be 
interpreted as meaning that the diffuse lighting is more satisfac- 
tory, rather than as indicating that one can with safety plan for 
less illumination with diffused or indirect systems. When the 
quality of illumination is not satisfactory most people ask for more 
quantity regardless of the real trouble. 

It is established beyond controversy that a purely localized illu- 
mination is not satisfactory, the eye not having been evolved under 
conditions such as prevail with a bright area in the center of the 
visual field with the surroundings dark. This is the condition that 
one finds with purely localized light such as with an opaque shade 
concenerating light on the spot upon which we are working, the 
rest of the room being in darkness. 

If we cannot get all our light for working from diffusing sources 
such as day skylight and indirect artificial light, we should at least 
provide as large a portion as possible of the total light in the shape 
of general diffuse light. If necessary for reasons of economy, this 
can then be supplemented by such localized light as is necessary 
for the particular purpose in hand. The presence of a considerable 
amount of general lighting, especially if it is well diffused, greatly 
enhances the comfort with which work can be done under localized 
light. 

In the lighting of small offices, daylight coming through windows 
usually has one imporiant advantage over diffused artificial light 
from a ceiling, namely, the direction. Even with the best diffused 
indirect artificial light or natural sky light from windows, there is 
some trouble from specular reflection or glare from paper. It is 
easier to avoid this when the light comes from one side, as from a 
window, than when it comes from above. In a large interior these 
difficulties largely disappear because of the large expanse of lighted 
ceiling, which increases the diffuse character of the light received 
upon a page. 

Those who would put unshaded bracket or table lamps almost in 
the line of vision in a small room should remember that it has been 
well demonstrated in connection with experiments on street light- 
ing, that when a lamp is brought within about 25 degrees of the 
object one is looking at, it has a blinding effect which necessitates 
more illumination on the object to see it with equal clearness. This 
effect increases as the light is brought nearer to the line of the 
center of vision. 
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When the edge of a lamp shade is below the level of the eye, all 
that is necessary to guard the eye from the direct light of the 
source is to have it slightly above the edge of the shade. When, 
however, the edge of the shade is above the eye much more care 
must be used as to the correct position of the source with reference 
to the shade or, reflector. A lamp at ordinary chandelier heights 
can only besproperly shaded when the edge of the reflector pro- 
tects the eyes from direct rays emanating from the lamp at angles 
in excess of about 25 from the vertical. The eyebrows will shade 
the eyes when the person is within the 25 zone and the reflector 
will shade the eyes when outside, 

As to effect of color on eye efficiency and comfort little is known, 
save that a nearly one color light like the mercury vapor is better 
for work on fine details. 

In lighting small offices, and desk lighting, shadows play an im- 
portant part. The more diffused the light the greater the free- 
dom from sharp shadows. If semi-direct or indirect lighting is 
employed the minimum of shadow is obtained when the brightness 
of the bow! does not exceed that of the ceiling. Annoyance from 
shadows is not serious, however, until the light direct from the 
bowl exceeds 15% of the total. The brightness of the fixture 
bowls in semi-direct lighting is limited more by the importance of 
avoiding shadows than by the brightness values that will be com- 
fortable to face. In other words, it is usually permissible to use 
a somewhat brighter bow] in a living room or dining room than in 
an office. 

Efficiency of Light Utilization.—By efficiency is meant the per- 
centage of the light generated delivered ona plane level with a 
common table top, 30 inches (76.2 em.) from the floor. It depends 
on: (1) The color or reflecting power of ceiling, walls and floor ; 
(2) the shape of the room; (3) the reflector and globe equipment ; 
(4) the location of the lamps. 

Color of ceilings, walls and floors may make a difference of over 
4 to 1 in the illumination; but with common colors I think 2 to 1 
would be the ordinary range unless it is attempted to use indirect 
lights with a dark ceiling. 

A low square room will show the least loss of light by absorption 
and a high narrow room the greatest. In other words, the greater 
the wall area in proportion to the floor area the lower the effic- 
iency. 

The globe or reflector equipment has a great influence on effic- 
iancy, but the comparative rank of the different equipments will 
change with room colorings and lamp locations. For example, an 
indirect system obviously is more affected by ceiling color than a 
direct system. 

A central location of lamps is more efficient than near the walls. 

A table of efficiencies even for the commonest of practical con- 
ditions would be too bulky for ordinary use. However, the fol- 
lowing will serve to give an idea of the usual range of efficiency. 

For a room 15 square by 9 high, assuming a light ceiling, the 
light falling upon the working plane in percentage of the total 
light emitted from a tungsten or gas mantle lamp at one central 
outlet will be about as Table I: 


TABLE I. 
Efficient bowl-shaped opal or prismatic reflectors at 
EE PS PP ee eer re reese Ce re rene en 45 to 60% 
Frosted enclosing globe at ceiling................... 25 to 40% 


Bare unshaded lamp near ceiling........ 


5 Sacaaial a See 30 to 45% 
Indirect, mirrored reflectors............ 


eee ces 25 to 35% 


Indirect, white enameled reflectors.................. 21 to 31% 
Mirrored reflector, at ceiling, deep.................. 70 to 80% 
Aluminum finished metal at ceiling, deep............ 45 to 60% 


White enameled metal at ceiling.................... 45 to 60% 


In office buildings in cities where soft coal is used, a decrease of 
illumination due to accumulation of dirt may be figured at about 
11% in one month if reflectors are employed. 

Esthetic or Artistic Effects.—In this part of the subject it is 
difficult to establish facts because individual tastes and opinions 
vary so greatly. The most that can be done is to note the ob- 
served trend of public opinion. First it must be recognized that 
many people will not consider that any arrangement, style or design 
looks right unless it corresponds closely with present conditions. 
With some other noveltys, and change rather than adherence to 
present conditions are sought. 

For generations artificial lighting has been done with illuminants 
rich in yellow and deficient in green and blue. The only exception 
to this is the Welsbach gas mantle, and from a statement made at 
our last meeting by Mr. Luther, that type of mantle is most popu- 
lar in small rooms that tends to bring out the reds and yellows 
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and suppresses the greens and blues. It may be taken, as estab- 
lished, that any light not having a sufficient percentage of red and 
yellow in its composition, or to much green and blue, is likely to 
give a ghastly appearance to hands and faces. It also renders un- 
attractive rugs, carpets and wall paper in which yellow and red 
hues are prominent. 

It isa matter of personal opinion as to whether the gas filled 
tungsten lamp and amber tint Welsbach mantle give a light that 
needs modification toward the yellow in order to be most acceptable 
for residences. As these-sources are considerably more yellow 
than any kind of daylight it seems probable that a part of the ob- 
jections to them is due to the fact that they are whiter than the 
artificial illuminants to which we have been most accustomed, and 
that these objections will gradually become less as the whiter types 
of illuminants become more common. Nevertheless, it must be ac- 
cepted as demonstrated that the yellow illuminants of the older 
types, or the present illuminants modified by globes or ceiling tints 
to make them more yellow, produce some very agreeable effects 
on complexions and on some kinds of furnishings. With direct 
lighting, the color can be controlled by glassware, and in indirect 
lighting the color of the ceiling largely influences ultimate results. 
Any color modifications, however, means loss of efficiency and allow- 
ance must be made for this. 

The direction and character of shadows have important effects 
on objects in a room and have to be more considered in small in- 
teriors where the sources of light are fewer than in large interiors. 
Where light is largely un-directional, that is, direct from a small 
bright source with insufficient diffuse lighting to modify it, the 
sharp shadows which result help to bring out wrinkles and give a 
harsh appearance to complexion and features. Diffuse lighting, 
either from ceilings and walls or from windows and skylight, does 
not entirely do away with shadows, but rather softens them to an 
extent that renders the appearance of objects much more pleasing. 

As to whether there should bea visible source of light on the 
lighting fixture, there is no agreement. Many like to see a little 
light coming from the fixture for decorative purposes ; others care 
nothing about it. 

To some, the localized lighting effect produced by a dome over 
the dining table, or by a table reading lamp that lights one spot 
brightly and leaves the rest of the room somewhat in shade, pro- 
duces a cozy effect that is pleasant. Others that cannot feel 
cheerful without having the whole room brightly lighted. 

Objections have been raised to indirect and semi-direct lighting, 
that the ceiling is too bright and that it reverses the old order of 
things. Others do not think of thiseffect. Tastes in these matters 
are largely a question of environment and education. 








Machine for Cleaning Ascension Pipes. 
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The ‘‘Gas World,’’ London, gives this description of a machine 
designed by J. J. Allen and made by Pease & Partners, for clean- 
ing the ascension pipes of coke ovens. 

The machine consists of a mechanical arrangement traveling on 
an overhead wire, drawn tight in line from end toend of a battery 
of coke ovens, of sufficient height and directly over the centre 
openings of the ascension pipes. The body of the machine is con- 
structed of angle-iron, suitably braced, and the bottom plates are 
riveted to cross channel-bars at a suitable distance apart to allow 
for the gearing nezessary to rotate the cutter-bar. The upper plate 
is extended to carry a small electric motor which rotates the cut- 
ters and effects the rising and falling of the bar. The cutter bar 
is of 2-inch square iron, carried up and down inside of the frame 
by a plate. The bar is pivoted through the centre of the plate 
and so held as to allow it to revolve, and the plate carrying it to 
descend and ascend by chain gearing on two sides, connected with 
the gearing rotating the cutters. Attached to the bottom of the 
frame are clamps to fasten it to the pipes to be cleaned, steadying 
and holding the whole in position when working. 

Assuming the machine to be in the position shown in the draw- 
ings, the motor, 15, is started, and the gearing imparts a slow 
rotary motion to the cutter-bar, 7, while it is simultaneously 
lowered into the ascension pipe, and the pipe effectually cleaned 
throughout its length. The motor is then reversed ; a quick drive 
is imparted to the shaft, the cutter-bar is rotated in the opposite 
direction faster, and the cutter, 31. raised from the pipe. The 
machine is then moved on the overhead structure, 39, to bring the 
cutter-bar over the next pipe. 

The following specific advantages are claimed for the machine ; 
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1. More uniform rate of coking because of the uniform outlet 
for the gas. 

2. Coking time reduced by about 12'2%, owing to larger outlet 
for gas and the prevention of back pressure on the ovens. 

3. Increase of by-products as the result of thorough carboniza- 
tion of charge. 

4. Increase in the power produced at waste heat stations. 

5. Increased life of ovens by ensuring fewer “ stickers,’’ which 
tend to thrust the walls out of position, and allow the gases to 
travel to the chimney stack. 


The rebuilding oven walls is, of course, a serious item, apart 
from any other consideration. Dirty ascension pipes are a draw- 
back for other reasons, as when the outlet is too small to get rid 
of the gases it prevents the oven from burning off properly ; and 
more power has to be used in ramming the oven, and if the coal 
has not carbonized sufficiently to stand the extra pressure, the 
coke jams and the oven walls tend to be pushed out of position. 
This causes leaky places in the brickwork, and when the oven is 
again charged the gas and tarry matter pass through into the heat- 
ing chambers. This is a very serious matter, as sooty flues are 
created and proper combustion cannot take place, preventing the 
oven burning off in proper time. This not only affects the par- 
ticular oven, but also the adjoining ones served by the same flues. 
Thus the walls of a whole battery may got out of shape and neces- 
sitate very heavy repairs. 
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Only one man is needed to work the pipe cleaner for, say, 120 
ovens. He should also be able to assist in keeping the tools or 
cutters in repair. It would only be necessary to go through the 
ascension pipes once a fortnight, so that he would have four days 
in that period to assist in other ways. It may be mentioned that 
the charge hole caps should not be taken off before the machine 
has cleaned the pipe, as this greatly increases the heat, which is 
detrimental to the cutters. The burning out of ascension pipes 
should not be allowed where a machine is employed. 











LARGEST GASOLINE ENGINE.—What is said to be the largest 
gasoline engine ever built has been installed in a ferryboat for the 
transportation of trains across an arm of San Francisco Bay. Al- 
though designed for marine work, it shows the influence of auto- 
mobile practice in its general appearance. It weighs approximately 
120,000 pounds and develops 600-horse power. It has 4 evlinders 
of 16° bore, each weighing 1,700 pounds. The normal speed is 
225 revolutions per minute. 
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THE VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAY. 


From a Discussion on ‘‘ What is your Show Window Worth to Your Company,’’ at the Mid-Year Conference, N. C. G. A. 


L. C. Hetss.—The subject scheduled is, ‘“What is your show 
Window Worth to your Company?’ and it seems to me that the 
question, “ Is it profitable for gas companies to have and make use 
of display windows?’’ should also be discussed. I believe most 
of you have a doubt as to the possibilities and results of window 
displays, due to the fact that you have not had any experience 
with this, which I consider one of the best of all advertising medi- 
ums. Unfortunately, like other forms of advertising it is impossi- 
ble to accurately check results. However, one only has to walk 
through the retail business section of any town and look at the 
window displays, to decide who are the successful merchants. I 
believe it is advisable and profitable for gas companies to have and 
make use of display windows. If department stores, cigar stores, 
and other retail stores can increase their business by attractive 
window displays, gas companies can do so. Department stores find 
it pays to have attractive window displays, if not, do you suppose 
they would spend the money on them that they do? I know of 
a large store in Philadelphia that, 15 years ago, spent annually $100,- 
000 on window display; another spent $50,000, another $35,000. 
They paid salaries to the managers of these departments as high as 
$10,000 annually and sent them abroad twice a year to get ideas. 

If you have an office in the business section of your town, you 
should by all means have attactive display windows. It is next to 
impossible to have attractive displays unless you have attractive 
windows. If you have good windows and are not making use of 
them you are losing the opportunity of increasing your business 
in general and are really throwing good money away, as the win- 
dows have a rental value of from $10.00 to $200.00 a month. Ad- 
vertising agents agree that, taking the country asa whole, the 
average display window of acity store has a rental value of ‘at least 
$10.00 per week. 

It is important to have some one in the company’s employ devote 
most of his time to arranging the window displays. Of course, a 
person without any training in this line eannot produce first-class 
displays, but a person with average ability given an opportunity to 
study this work and provided with money for properties, can de- 
velop window displays of great profit to his company. 

The expert window display man is a recognized necessity even in 
the smaller stores, who a few years ago would have laughed at 
the idea of spending money in that way. 

Your window display committee last year tried to organize those 
in our industry who take care of window displays, in order that 
they could get the best results from their ideas. In order to do 
this it is necessary to have one man who could give all his time to 
this work. It was therefore recommended that the Association 
employ an expert to take charge of this work, which might be 
roughly outlined as follows : 

First, to arrange a sub-organization of the men who arrange 
window displays, to be a clearing house for all original ideas in 
window display. 

Second, to prepare a window display service to be issued each 
month or more often if required. 

Third, to act as a clearing house on anything that pertains to 
decorations for the gas office window, interior or exterior. 

Fourth, to try to have a standard window display throughout 
the gas industry for all special occasions, such as Gas Range Week, 
Lighting Week, etc., and to conform with all general advertising. 

S. H. ALEXANDER.—I agree with Mr. Heiss that the impression 
of the smaller companies is that it is an expensive proposition. For 
instance, the buyers and the trimmers employed by large depart- 
ment stores get large salaries and go to Europe twice a year, and 
the little company cannot compete with the large concern because 
of the expense. 

I think an arrangement could be made by the Window Committee 
or the Publicity Committee, could arrange such service for the 
smaller companies. The larger companies give attention to their 
window displays. The N. C. G. A. should supply service to the 
smaller companies. It seems to me we can devise means to secure this. 

L. C. HEIss.—Before we go any further I would like to have it 
understood that we plan ro expensive proposition, A series of 24 
displays costing approximately $300.00, or each display will cost 
$12.50. These properties can be used over and over again, and 
changed to form different displays. 

H. G. REED.—I think the work outlined in the “ Bulletin’”’ will 


be very beneficial, and I suggest that the Association adopt some 
standard for window trimming, and that the Committee get up 
photographs showing the right kind of displays. It would be very 
beneficial, especially to the small companies. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—The Secretary suggests to me that it would be 
interesting to know whether the companies would be willing to 
pay $25.00 a year for such service. We could organize the service 
in New York and do it in a really thorough way. Now it depends 
upon committee work, which is not always satisfactory because 
the members cannot give sufficient time to it. It is really a one 
man job to organize this thing and see that good service is rendered. 

PHILMER Eves.—This matter was taken up in the Publicity Com- 
mittee yesterday. I was glad to find that a list of properties was 
in existence and would be published. It would be helpful to us, 
if gentlemen who have had some experience would tell us what 
those properties consist of, rather than to have us get an idea of 
them by reading the list published in the “ Bulletin.’’ Give us an 
idea of a few of the properties so that we may know what can be 
run with them, their advantages in decorative appearance, psycho- 
logical suggestion, etc. I believe we would all say it is a good 
thing. Our company would be very pleased to have this service. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Mr. Heiss, will you outline how you use these 
properties. 

L. C. Heiss.—The first item is a combination background pan- 
elled on one side; the other side represents a kitchen. The kitchen 
background can be used for a water heater display, or a gas range 
display. Reversed it makes a very nice set-up for a library ; there 
being a mantle-piece in the center with a vase on it. It can also 
be used for a general display of heating stoves, portable lights, 
lamps, etc. Then we have an arbor background for floral decora- 
tion. At one time we used it in illustrating the preserving of 
fruit, and had a grape vine trailed about it. There are four col- 
ums and an arch, which can be draped or piped and lighted. There 
are six pedestals of assorted sizes, used principally for showing 
small appliances. We arrange for different elevations, so that all 
the articles shown will stand out prominently. There are four 
pieces of drapery ; some of these have been used two or three 
hundred times. 

There are six frames for show cards and advertising matter. 
There is a wax figure of a woman, used in a kitchen display at the 
ironing board, or engaged at some special thing in the kitchen. 
Costumes are furnished with the figure and there is an oil cloth 
floor covering, a felt floor covering and arug. There are two im- 
itation bronzes, made out of plaster-of-paris; two pair of curtains, 
a table, clock and other decorative material. These are all proper- 
ties that can be used indefinitely. There is a folding screen that 
can be used back of any particular display. There is also a mirror, 
used when we show a park, to imitate water. There are artificial 
flowers, table covers, a centerpiece, and accessories such as tacks 
and pins and a hammer. Last of all there are signs. 

This whole list cost only $300.00, and can be used for twenty-four 
displays; or two displays a month for twelve months. Each dis- 
play can be changed, so that if you wish you can have a new dis- 
play every week. For instance, if you have a heating stove display, 
you can take the stoves out and put in a portable light display, using 
the same properties. 

J. P. ZINGG.—In my opinion the show window is worth just what 
you put init. It is possible for the show window to foster the 
opinion, which still lingers in the mind of the customer, that the 
gas man sits at his desk and does not give a rap whether you come 
in and buy or not, because he will sell you gas anyhow. It is also 
possible to give the people, by a window display, the idea that you 
are an up-to-date merchant. The value of the show window is just 
what you make it. This morning I looked over a book entittled 
Lighting Window Displays, recently published. It describes the 
development of window displays, and shows the effect of three days 
display. The first three days 1812 people passed the window. The 
second day after the window was changed 2,025 people passed. 

Under the first method 250 people stopped. Under the second 
method 780 stopped. For the first 25 people came in, for the 
second 150 came in. Under the first 19 people purchased. Under 
the second 75 purchased. Last year a concern in London made two 
window displays of toilet soap. By the first in one week they sold 
five tons of soap. By the second display, lasting two weeks, they 
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sold 14 tons. I have in mind a display where it was necessary at 
certain times of the day to have a policeman to keep a passageway 
open along the sidewalk. That is pretty good advertising. 
Another display, a gas steam boiler with the pipe brought out- 
side of the window and vapor coming out of the end of the pipe, 
created inquiries in the office of another gas company seven or 
eight miles away. I remember another good display of an auto- 
matic water heater. Outside of the window they had a sign fast- 
ened reading, “ Turn the faucet and see the heater light.’’ 

H. J. GERLICH.—Our company is fortunately located on one of 
the busiest streets in Brooklyn. We have very large window spaces, 
and we utilize them once every month for action demonstrations 
of appliances. Our company dispenses both gas and electricity, 
and one or both windows are used alternately for the display of 
those two commodities. 

In 1913 our company started a display of the “ 2,706 Reflex 
Lamp,” and, in order to secure the co-operation of the merchants 
on the street we invited them to see the display. The result was 
that within 60 days we sold nearly 1,500 lamps at a good mer- 
chandizing profit. The putting on sale of those lamps increased 
the consuniption of gas in various places 36.74%. In the month 
of March we began an electric light campaign, and with the aid of 
our windows sold $6,000 worth of merchandise within two weeks. 

We ran another campaign on home lamps, and, without any ef- 
fort by our salesman, are now in the eighth or ninth hundred of 
those lamps. Of course, where we sell a gas lamp, we maintain it. 
In some parts of this city I have gone a mile and seen only eight 
outside gas ares. In our district we have in some blocks as high 
as 125 to 150 ares. We credit the success of these campaigns to 
the windows, and the effective way they have been decorated. 

Last Christmas we ran a sale of electric and gas appliances, and 
kept our office open at night, from the 15th to the 24th of Decem- 
ber. In these nine days we sold $687 worth of electric appliances ; 
we had approximately 3,000 persons there on Saturday night, so 
that it was necessary for the police to make room for people to 
move along the sidewalk, 

During Gas Range Week we had a display of ranges in our win- 
dows, alternating them with the display of various appliances, The 
ordinary gas range in a window is not a very handsome display, 
but if you put something in the window with it, so that the display 
as a whole appeals to the people, you are doing something. From 
that particular display, that cost us $15, we sold, within an hour 
after it had been opened to public view, $240 worth of gas 
ranges. 

Our show windows are worth to us approximately $500 a month. 
We also co-operate with the merchants in the block. On either side 
of our sales office are five and ten-cent stores, neither of which 
keep gas and electric lighting appliances, and both stores attract a 
great many people by their windows. We entered into the spirit 
of display, and agreed at least once a month to make some attrac- 
tive display in our windows that would draw a crowd; and, in con- 
sideration of that promise, they gave us their outside lighting. | 
estimate the approximate consumption of gas—additional business 
secured through our show windows—to be close on to 1,250,000 
cubic feet. 

P. S. CONKLIN.—I have some figures of a special test of window 
displays that I think interesting. In a half hour the number of 
people who passed was 129; the number who stopped and looked 
was 36; the people who looked, but passed by, numbered 53; the 
people that passed without looking were 38 ; the people who came 
in to inquire about articles displayed in the window were, in num- 
ber, 2. 

We made a 5 weeks’ test on similar appliances, from October 
24th to November 21st, with the following result : 


October 24th—Gas lighters, 274 sales. 
October 31st—Toasters, 156. 

November 7th—Toasters, 173. 

November 14th—Matchless burners, 145. 
November 21st—Gas lighters, 144. 


These sales were directly traceable to our window displays. The 
display used was a gas fan and waving flag, a special meter with 
home lights and the center filled with lighters. 

E. G. ALLEN.—I notice in the Bulletin that while you advocate 
window displays, you give us very little information as to how we 
are to go about doing it. If the Bulletin would tell us how to do 
these things, and also how to show others how to do them, it would 
be very beneficial. As it is now, the Bulletin, as a rule, is looked 
through and then passed on to the library. It is very seldom 
looked at again unless one has seen something particularly interest- 
ing or that appeals to him in his every-day work. 
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J. P. Zincc.—Last year the Window Display Committee main- 
tained a service in which they sent out a sketch showing the decor- 
ation of the window, and the arrangement of cards and posters and 
directions how to set them up. The report of the committee con- 
sists of three or four pages, and is quite full and explanatory. 
Perhaps the secretary has some of these reports that members 
could look at. All window trimmers, as far as we could get at 
them conveniently at Minneapolis, were given copies of that report. 
The idea of the committee was that this service should be enlarged, 
so that members of the Association would receive every month, or 
twice a month, not only a sketch of what you should put in your 
window, but how you should put it in. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Next year we hope to have more funds, and I 
want to have an expression of opinion from this meeting as to the 
feasibility of running a co-operative advertising service. We have 
a few samples here to-day. We would get out folders, and send 
them out in finished form to all companies, not merely proofs but 
the finished article, and will quote upon them prices lower than you 
could possibly get in your own city. We will be able to supply you 
stickers at $1 or $1.50 per thousand, of the same class that you 
pay $5 for in your own town. We would send them out each 
month, applicable to the conditions in the following month, so that 
you would receive them in ample season to decide whether you 
wanted to avail yourselves of them or not. This would also include 
a special newspaper service. We would send out a sheet of draw- 
ings, or cuts, for use in your local newspapers, together with a 
dozen or so prints of illustrations. You could look over that mat- 
ter, having in view the business that you are intending to do the 
following month, and pick out those that you want and get them 
from the Association. 

That is briefly what the service would mean. The Association 
would not have to go to any initial expense, and it would not make 
any profits. This can be made a very big thing, and it cannot fail 
if we get the interest of the Association back of it. I want to find 
out whether such interest does exist, and whether, in your opinion, 
such a service is desirable. Of course, probably New York or 
Chicago companies will not be particularly interested, but through- 
out the whole country I think there would be a general interest. 
Would it be an attractive proposition for you? Would it be a ser- 
vice that you think would be appreciated ? 

G. A. ALLEN.—I think it would. But could the small companies 
afford to undertake it? If the service was sent out at a reason- 
able rate, I have no doubt a great many companies would use it. 
Not many at first perhaps, but later I think they would all come 
in. The newspaper syndicates carry on similar work ; and most of 
the department stores send to a Special Cut Service Bureau for 
cuts they want for any special week of sales. Of course, it would 
not pay them to get up the designs and the cuts themselves, when 
they can buy for 75 cents one that would cost them $7 or $8 to 
make. That is where it would pay, especially with companies hav- 
ing no advertising department and where the manager himself has 
not the time to give to the work. I think we would all want the 
service, so long as it did not get back to the old type of syndicate 
advertising where a page or half column of printed matter was 
sent out to run for a whole season. But if it was made by gas 
men for gas men [| think it would pay. 

Mr. GERLICH.—The Hot Point Electric Company is now distri- 
buting to all the electrical companies in the United States, a sort 
of home book on the use of electrical appliances. Perhaps some- 
thing of this sort could be initiated; we might imitate that book 
to a certain extent, and get out a home book on the use of gas and 
gas lighting appliances. 

H. G. REEp.—I would like very much to get this window ad- 
vertising and newspaper service; and I think there would be 
enough small companies interested to maintain a service and reim- 
burse the Association for doing the work. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—This does not mean any definite payment per 
year. This material will be sent out, and you can pick out such 
parts of it as you choose, paying only for the material you select. 
It does not mean a subscription like National Advertising. National 
advertising is only postponed, we hope, for a year. 

J. P. HANLAN.—I believe that there is need for this, particularly 
in view of the fact that the advertising activity of the N. C. G. A. 
is limited this year. Such advertising service wiil be different 
from the average syndicate advertising. 

If this service is fathered by the Association and accompanied by 
good cuts and illustrations, we will get practical good out of it. 
There would be no text matter, although if copy is desired no 
doubt it will be suggested. I know what an immense amount of 
detail is involved in getting out the proper kind of advertising. I 
do not see how a man who has not had the opportunity and the 
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time to train himself for it can possibly do intelligent advertising. 
I think this service would be a success. 

L. R. Dutron.—Our company has little opportunity to use ad- 
vertising cuts. We have an advertising department of our own, 
and for years have welcomed just such a service as this. We use 
to advantage advertising cuts secured from syndicates and some- 
times from the Association. I think this would be a great service 
to the companies that do not maintain advertising departments. 
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Paper by H. L. GANTT, read before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Manufacturers in general recognize the vital importance of a 
knowledge of the cost of their product, yet but few of them havea 
cost system on which they are willing to rely under all conditions. 

2. While it is possible to get quite accurately the amount of 
material and labor used directly in the production of an article, 
and several systems have been devised which accomplish this result, 
there does not yet seem to have been devised any system of dis- 
tributing that portion of the expense known variously as indirect 
expense, burden or overhead, in such a manner as to make us have 
any real confidence that it has been done properly. 

3. There are in common use several methods of distributing 
this expense. One is to distribute the total indirect expense, in- 
cluding interest, taxes, insurance, etc., according to the direct 
labor. Another is to distribute a portion of this expense according 
to direct labor, and a portion according to machine hours. Other 
methods distribute a certain amount of this expense on the ma- 
terial used, etc. Most of these methods contemplate the distribu- 
tion of all of the indirect expense of the manufacturing plant, 
however much it may be, on the output produced, no matter how 
small it is. 

4. If the factory is running at its full, or normal, capacity, this 
item of indirect expense per unit of product is usually small. If 
the factory is running at only a fraction of its capacity, say one- 
half, and turning out only one-half of its normal product, there is 
but little change in the total amount of this indirect expense, all of 
which must now be distributed over half as much product as pre- 
viously, each unit of product thereby being obliged to bear approx- 
imately twice as much expense as previously. 

5. When times are good, and there is plenty of business, this 
method of accounting indicates that our costs are low; but when 
times become bad and business is slack, it indicates high costs due 
to the increased proportion of burden each unit has to bear. Dur- 
ing good times, when there is a demand for all the product we can 
make, it is usually sold at a high price and the element of cost is 
not such an important factor. When business is dull, however, 
we cannot get such a high price for our product, and the question 
of how low a price we can afford to sell the product is of vital im- 
portance. Our cost systems, as generally operated at present, show 
under such conditions that our costs are high and, if business is 
very bad they usually show us a cost far greater than the amount 
we can get for the goods. In other words, our present systems of 
ecst accounting go to pieces when they are most needed. This 
being the case, many of us have felt, for a long.time, that there 
was something radically wrong with the present theories on the 
subject. 

6. As an illustration, I may cite a case which recently came to 
my attention. A man found that his cost on a certain article was 
30 cents. When he found that he could buy it for 26 cents, he 
gave orders to stop manufacturing and to buy it, saying he did not 
understand how his competitor could sell at that price. He seemed 
to realize that there was a flaw somewhere, but he could not locate 
it. I then asked him what his expense consisted of. His reply was 
labor 10 cents, material 8 cents and overhead 12 cents. My next 
question was: Are you runningy our factory at full capacity? | 
got the reply that he was running it at less than half its capacity, 
possibly at one-third. The next question was: What would be the 
overhead on this article if your factory were running full? The 
reply was that it would be about 5 cents; hence the cost would be 
only 23 cents. 

7. The possibility that his competitor was running his factory 
full suggested itself at once as an explanation. 

8. The next question that suggested itself was how the 12 cents 
overhead, which was charged to this article, would be paid if the 
article was bought. The obvious answer was that it would have 
to be distributed over the product still being made, and would 
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thereby increase its cost. In such a case it would probably be 
found that some other article was costing more than it could be 
bought for; and, if the same policy were pursued, the second 
article should be bought, which would cause the remaining product 
to bear a still higher expense rate. 


9. If this policy were carried to its logical conclusion, the manu- 
facturer would be buying everything before long, and be obliged 
to give up manufacturing entirely. 


10. The illustration which I have cited is not an isolated case, 
but is representative of the problems before a large class of manu- 
facturers, who believe that all of the expense, however large, must 
be carried by the output produced, however small. 


11. This theory of expense distribution is quite widespread, and 
clearly indicates a policy, which in dull times would, if followed 
lugically, put many of our manufacturers out of business. In 1897 
the plant of which I was superintendent, was put out of business 
by just this kind of logic. It never started up again. 

12. Fortunately for the country, American people as a whole 
will finally discard theories which conflict with common sense; 
and, when their cost figures indicate an absurd conclusion, most of 
them will repudiate the figures. A cost system, however, which 
fails us when we need it most, is of but little value, and it is im- 
perative for us to devise a theory of costs that will not fail us. 

13. Most of the cost systems in use, and the theories on which 
they are based, have been devised by accountants for the benefit 
of financiers, whose aim has been to criticize the factory and to 
make it responsible for all the shortcomings of the business. In 
this they have succeeded admirably, largely because methods used 
are not so devised as to enable the superintendent to present his 
side of the case. 

14. Our theory of cost keeping is that one of its prime functions 
is to enable the superintendent to know whether, or not, he is do- 
iny the work he is responsible for as economically as possible, 
which function is ignored in the majority of the cost systems now 
in general use. Many accountants, who make an attempt to show 
it, are so long in getting their figures in shape that they are prac- 
tically worthless for the purpose intended, the possibility of using 
them having passed. 

15. In order to get a correct view of the subject we must look 
at the matter from a different and broader standpoint. The fol- 
lowing illustration seems to put the subject in its true light: 

16. Let us suppose that a manufacturer owns three identical 
plants, of an economical operating size, manufacturing the same 
article—one located in Albany, one in Buffalo and one in Chicago 
—and that they are all running at their normal capacity and man- 
aged equally well. The amount of indirect expense per unit of 
product would be substantially the same in each of those factories, 
as would be the total cost. Now suppose that business suddenly 
falls off to one-third of its previous amount and that the manu- 
facturer shuts down the plants in Albany and Buffalo, and con- 
tinues to run the one in Chicago exactly as it has been run before. 
The product from the Chicago plant would have the same cost that 
it previously had, but the expense of carrying two idle factories 
might be so great as to take all the profits out of the business; in 
other words, the profit made from the Chicago plant might be 
offset entirely by the loss made by the Albany and Buffalo plants. 

17. If these plants, instead of being in different cities, were 
located in the same city, a similar condition might also exist in 
which the expense of the two idle plants would be such a drain on 
the business that they would offset the profit made in the going 
plant. 

18. Instead of considering these three factories to be in differ- 
ent parts of one city, they might be considered as being within the 
same yard, which would not change the conditions. Finally, we 
might consider that the walls between these factories were taken 
down and that the three factories were turned into one plant, the 
output of which had been reduced to one-third of its normal 
volume. Arguing as before it would be proper to charge to this 
product only one-third of the indirect expense charged when the 
factory was running full. 

19. If the above argument is correct, we may state the follow- 
ing general principle; The indirect expense chargeable to the out- 
put of a factory bears the same ratio to the indirect expense 
necessary to run the factory at normal capacity, as the output in 
question bears to the normal output of the factory. 

20. This theory of expense distribution, which was forced upon 
us by the abrupt change in conditions brought on by the war, ex- 
plains many things which were inexplicable under the older theory, 
and gives the manufacturer uniform costs as long as the methods 
of manufacture do not change. 
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21. Under this method of distributing expense there will be a 
certain amount of undistributed expense remaining whenever the 
factory runs below its normal capacity, A carefu! consideration of 
this item will show that it is not chargeable to the product made, 
but is a business expense incurred on account of our maintaining a 
certain portion of the factory idle, and chargeable to profit and 
and loss. Many manufacturers have made money in a small plant, 
then built a large plant and lost money for years afterwards, with- 
out quite understanding how it happened. This method of figur- 
ing gives a clear explanation of that fact and warns us to do 
everything possible to increase the efficiency of the plant we have, 
rather than to increase its size. 


22. The theory seems to give a satisfactory answer to all the 
questions of cost that I have been able to apply it to, and during 
the past few months I have laid it before a great many capable 
business men and accountants. Some admitted that this viewpoint 
would produce a very radical change in their business policy, and 
are already preparing to carry out the new policy. 

23. It explains clearly why some of our large combinations of 
manufacturing plants have not been as successful as was antici- 
pated, and why the small, but newer plant, is able to compete suc- 
cessfully and make money, while the combinations are only just 
holding their own. 

24. The idea so prevalent a few years ago, that in the industrial 
world money is the most powerful factor, and that if we only had 
enough money, nothing else would matter very much, is beginning 
to lose its force, for it is becoming clear that the size of a business 
is not so important as the policy by which it is directed. If we 
base our policy on the idea that the cost of an article can only 
legitimately include the expense necessarily incurred either directly 
or indirectly in producing it, we shall find that our costs are much 
lower than we thought, and that we can do many things whicn un- 
der the old method of figuring appeared suicidal. 

25. The view of costs so largely held, namely ; that the product 
of a factory, however small, must bear the total expense, however 
large, is responsible for much of the confusion about costs, and 
hence leads to unsound business policies. 

26. If we accept the view that the article produced shall bear 
only that portion of the indirect expense needed to produce it, our 
costs will not only become lower, but relatively far more constant, 
for the most variable factor in the cost of an article under the 
usual system of accounting has been the “ overhead,’’ which has 
varied almost inversely as the amount of the product. This item 
becomes substantially constant if the ‘‘ overhead ”’ is figured on the 
normal capacity of the plant. 

27. Of course a method of accounting does not diminish the ex- 
pense, but it may show us where the expense properly belongs, 
and give us a more correct understanding of our business. 

28. In our illustration of the three factories, the cost in the 
Chicago factory remained constant, but the expense of supporting 
the Buffalo and Albany factories in idleness was a charge against 
the business, and properly chargeable to profit and loss. 

29. If we had loaded this expense on the product of the Chicago 
factory, the cost of the product would probably have been so great 
as to have prevented our selling it, and the total loss would have 
been greater still. 

30. When the factories are distinctly separate, few people make 
such a mistake, but where a single factory is three times as large 
as is needed for the output, the error is frequently made, with re- 
sults that are just as misleading. 

31. As a matter of fact, it seems that the attempt to make a 
product bear the expense of plant not needed for its production, 
is one of the most serious defects in our industrial system today, 
and farther reaching than the differences between employers and 
employees. 

32. The problem that faces us is then, first to find just what 
plant, or part of a plant, is needed to produce a given output, and 
to determine the “ overhead”’ expense in operating that plant or 
portion of a plant. This is primarily the work of the manufacturer, 
or engineer, and only secondarily that of the accountant, who must, 
as far as costs are concerned, be the servant of the superin- 
tendent. 

33. In the past, in almost all cost systems the amount of “ over- 
head ’’ to be charged to the product, when it did not include all 
the ‘‘ overhead,’’ was more or less a matter of judgment. Accord- 
ing to the theory now presented, it is not a matter of judgment, 
but can be determined with an accuracy depending upon the 
knowledge the manufacturer has of the business. 
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34. Following this line of thought it should be possible for a 
manufacturer to calculate just what plant and equipment he ought 
to have, and what the staff of officers and workmen should be to 
turn out a given profit. 

35. If this can be correctly done, the exact cost of a product can 
be predicted. Such a problem cannot be solved by a cost account- 
ant of the usual type, but is primarily a problem for an engineer, 
whose knowledge of materials and processes is essential for its 
solution. 

36. Having made an attempt to solve a problem of this type, 
one of the most important functions we need a cost system to per- 
form, isto keep the superintendent continually advised as to how 
nearly he is realizing the ideal set, and to point out where the 
shortcomings are. 

37. Many of us are accustomed to this view point when we are 
treating individual operations singly,but few have as yet made an 
attempt to consider that this idea might be applied to a plant as a 
whole, except when the processes of manufacture are simple and 
the products few in number. When, however, the processes be- 
come numerous or complicated, the necessity for such a check be- 
comes more urgent, and the cost keeper who performs this function 
becomes an integral part of the manufacturing system, and acts 
for the superintendent, as an inspector, who keeps him advised at 
all times of the quality of his own work. 

38. This conception of the duties of a cost keeper does not at all 
interfere with his supplying the financier with the information he 
needs, but insures that information shall be correct, for the cost 
keeper is continually making a comparison for the benefit of the 
superintendent, of what has been done with what should have been 
done. Costs are valuable only as comparisons, and comparisons are 
of little value unless we have a standard, which it is the function 
of the engineer to set. 

39. Lack of reliable cost methods has, in the past, been respon- 
sible for much of the uncertainty so prevalent in our industrial 
policies; but with a definite and reliable cost method, which en- 
ables us to differentiate between what is lost in manufacturing and 
what is lost in business, it will usually become easy to define clearly 
the proper business policy. 








In connection with a campaign on tank water heaters, the Port- 
land (Me.) Gas Light Company had this display in the 4th of July 
parade, and received a silver cup for “‘ one of the most suitably 
decorated floats.’’ The photograph also shows the water heater 
sign across the face of their very attractive new office building. 
They are advertising quite extensively in the newspapers, and in 
the theatre programs, etc., and are getting encouraging returns. 
They have every reason to expect that they will put out nearly a 
thousand heaters to add to the 1,800 already on their lines. 
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POWER OF COMMISSION TO INCREASE RATES LIMITED. 


By refusing to permit the Ulster & Delaware Railroad to in- 
crease its mileage book rate from two to three cents a mile the up- 
state New York Public Service Commission made one of the most 
important statements of principle since the passage of the Public 
Service Commission Law in 1907. The majority of the Commisson 
holds that, notwithstanding the broad rate making powers granted 
it, it has not the power to permit a rate to be increased above a 
maximun set by the Legislature. 

Chairman Van Santvoord, in the prevailing opinion, points out 
should the Commission assume that the power to permit such in- 
creases had been delegated to it by the Public Service Commissions 
Law, not only the mileage book law involved in the present case, 
but such other statutes as the three cent maximum fare law, the 
eighty cent gas law for New York City, and other similar enact- 
ments might be, in effect, repealed by the Commission’s decisions. 
In an extended review of all the statutory sections involved he 
fails to find that the Commission, either expressly or impliedly, has 
been granted such power. 

Commissioner Emmet and Commissioner Carr dissented. Mr. 
Emmet holds that had not the Legislature intended to take the 
rate making power out of the ““ often bungling ’’ hands of the Leg- 
islature and placed it absolutely in the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, the whole battle of Governor Hughes for the regulation of 
public utilities would have been vain. As the power to lower rates 
irrespective of legislative enactment is expressly granted in the 
Public Service Commissions Law, he holds that the power to raise 
rates is implied beyond reasonable doubt. Were the power to raise 
rates to afford a reasonable return on investment, in accordance 
with the facts disclosed in each case, not implied, the intent of the 
legislature that passed the law would have been anything but the 
distribution of even-handed justice to the companies as well as to 
the public. 

The direct question as to whether the Commission has the power 
to raise rates in contravention of older statutes has never been 
raised in New York before, and the decision of the Commission 
will undoubtedly be carried to the court of last resort for final de- 
termination. ‘ 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, quoted in the opinion of Com- 
missioner Carr, held that the Public Utility Commission of that 
State, by a statute delegating to it the rate making power in the 
same words as does the Hughes law, was empowered to set aside 
the two-cent fare law of that state. He holds that the ‘‘ mileage 
book law ” of this state is in effect but a legislative guide for the 
railroads which come under it until the rate that it prescribes can 
be passed upon by the Commission. 

The mileage book law was passed in 1895 and the Commission 
holds that it was not repealed when the Public Service Commissions 
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Law was enacted in 1907. On the contrary it is pointed out that 
when the consolidated laws were enacted in 1910 the Public Service 
Commissions Law was made Chapter 48 of the Consolidated Laws 
and the Mileage Book Law, in its then precise form, was made 
Chapter 49, the Chapter numbers at least indicating the the mile- 
age book law re-enacted thus subsequently to the Public Service 
Commissions Law, specifically escaped the effect of the clause in 
the Public Service Commissions Law repealing all other statutes 
contrary to itself. 

The Mileage Book Law provides that wherever a railroad over 
one hundred miles in length sells regular tickets for more than two 
cents a mile up to the legal maximum of three cents a mile, it 
must sell a mileage book at two cents a mile. The Ulster & Dela- 
ware pleaded that this was not a rate by which it could earn a fair 
return and asked permission to increase the rate to three cents a 
mile, under the general rate making powers of the Commission. 
While the majority opinion seems to concur with the dissenting 
one in that a company, on a basis of fair return, is entitled to an 
increase, and admits that in such a case the Commission has a 
power to grant an increase, it holds that this power to increase 
does not extend to increases above a statutory maximum. 

Upon the question of the legislature’s right to go over the heads 
of the Commissions and fix rates for public utility corporations, 
Mr. Emmet points out that every Governor since 1907 has vetoed 
such rate bills when they were passed, holding that the intent of 
the Public Service Commissions Law was that all rates should be 
fixed by the Commission. 





ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY CONVENTION. 


Following is the preliminary program of the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Illuminating Engineering Society at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., September 20-23, inclusive. The papers 
promise to be of an unusually high standard, and are distributed 
over ten sessions. One session will be devoted especially to the 
subject of street lighting; commercial, general, and laboratory 
papers will be given three sessions each. Inspection trips, a re- 
ception, and a banquet are among the entertainment features. 
Sept. 20—-MORNING. 

Formal opening of convention. 

Address of Welcome; President’s Address, ete. 

Report of Committees on Lighting Legislation, Nomenclature 
and Standards, and Progress. 

AFTERNOON—General Session. 

“Tests and Experiments in Connection with the New Common- 
wealth Edison Company Building,” by W. A. Durgin and J. PR. 
Jackson. 

“Ship Lighting,” by H. A. Horner. 

““Tllumination Efficiency as Obtained in an Experimental Room,” 
by Ward Harrison. 

EvENING—Reception. 
Sept.21—MorNING—General Session. 

‘Photometry with Portable Instruments,” by W. F. Little. 

‘“ New Test Plate for Illumination Photometers,”’ by C. H. Sharp. 

“Incandescent Lamp Testing and Photometry,” by G. W. 
Middlekauff. 

“Street Lighting,’’ by F. A. Vaughn. 
AFTERNOON—Entertainment; trips. 

EVENING—Street Lighting Session. 

“ Gas Street Lighting.’’ (Author not yet announced.) 

‘“* Are Lamps for Street Illumination,’’ by H. E. Clifford. 

““ New Types of Incandescent Lamps and Their Relations to the 
Street Lighting Problems,’’ by W. H. Rolinson. 

‘“‘ Ornamental Street Lighting,’” by T. I. Jones. 

Sept. 22—MorNnNING—Commercial Session. 

““ How to Attack a Lighting Problem,”” by W. R. Moulton. 

‘“ How Can a Combination Gas and Electric Company Render the 
Best Service to Customers,’’ by S. B. Burrows and N. H. Potter. 
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“Small Incandescent Lamps and Special Illumination Problems,”’ 
by R. P. Burrows. 

“ Lighting of Office Buildings,” by A. O. Dicker. 

Laboratory Session. 

““Crova’s Method of Colored Light Photometry Applied to 
Modern Incandescent Illuminents,’”’ by H. E. Ives and E. F. Kings- 
bury. 

“‘ Differences in Threshold and Acuity Variations,’’ by P. W. 
Cobb. 

‘“ Visual Efficiency,’’ by Messrs. Richtmyer and Howes. 

““ Yellow Screens,’ by M. Luckiesh. 

AFTERNOON—-Commercial Session. 

“The Flame Pilot Ignition of Incandescent Gas Lamps,” by C. 
W. Jordan. 

‘* Practical Illumination as Exemplified by Some Recent Installa- 
tions of Incandescent Gas Lamps,” by R. ff. Pierce. 

‘““Mercury Are Lamps for Industrial Lighting,’’ by W. A. D. 
Evans. 

** Relation Between Proper Illumination and Accident Preven- 
tion,’’ by R. E. Simpson. 

Laboratory Session. 

“* Retinal Sensibilities in Relation to Illuminating Engineering,”’ 
by P. G. Nutting. 

“The Effect of Distribution of Light on Muscular Control,’’ by 
H. M. Johnson. 

** Effect of Various Wave Lengths of Radiation on Eye Cataract,”’ 
by W. E. Berge. 

Sept. 23—-MORNING—Commercial Session. 

** Artificial Illumination of Interiors,’’ by David Crownfield. 

“ Lighting of State, War and Navy Buildings,’’ by W. E. Chap- 
man. 

“Lighting of Gymnasiums and Armories with Incandescent 
Lamps,”’ by A. L. Powell and A. B. Oday. 

Laboratory Session. 

‘*The Effect of Surrounding Gas on an Incandescent Filament,” 
by C. F. Lorenz. . 

‘‘The Parabolic Mirror,’’ by F. A. Benford, Jr. 

A paper (subject to be announced later), by C. E. Ferree. 
-AFTERNOON—General Session. 

** Artificial Illumination in Practical Photography,’’ by C. E. K. 
Mees. 

‘* Photographic and Visual Illumination Efficiencies,’’ by L. A. 
Jones. 

** Production and Application of Ultra Violet Light,’’ by M. Von 
Recklinghausen. 

‘* A Flux Method of Obtaining Average Illumination,’’ by F. A. 
Benford and H. E. Mahan. 





JuLY MEETING N. C. G. A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The regular July meeting of the Board of Directors, National 
Commercial Gas Association, was held at the Annex Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., the 9th inst. There were present: H. B. McLean, President ; 
T. M. Ambler, T. R. Elcock, Jr., B. J. Kellum, J. B. Myers, P. S. 
Young and Louis Stotz; and by invitation, Messrs. Geo. D. Roper 
and C. L. Holman. 

Mr. Eleock reported that he was in correspondence with Mr. 
Babcock at San Francisco with regard to proper publicity covering 
the uses for gas at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Mr. Kellum stated that the Advisory Committee on Exhibitions 
was working on plans to finance future exhibitions; and after a 
lengthy discussion, it was suggested that in 1916 uhere be an ex- 
hibition of a quality to attract the public and cover live working 
exhibits using gas. Also that the interests of trades using gas 
should be enlisted, so that they might manufacture their products 
with it, and that these recommendations be presented to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Exhibitions for their consideration. 

It was reported that a committee had been appointed to work 
out plans covering a window-dressing service for gas companies, 
including the employment of a window-dressing expert, the expense 
for this service to be defrayed by a regular annual assessment on 
the companies. This matter was left in the hands of the commit- 
tee with instructions that they present their recommendations when 
the plans are completed. 

It was decided to hold a National Lighting Week, September 
27th to October 2d; and Mr. Elcock stated that he had appointed 
a committee to work out definite plans to be submitted to gas com- 
panies to enlist their interest in the campaign. 

Mr. Young reported that a committee had met in his office and 
tentatively reviewed the papers thus far sent in for presentation at 
the Gas Congress as the N. C. G. A. contribution to the program. 
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The papers would be carefully gone over, edited, and then turned 
over to the Gas Congress Paper Committee. 

The President reported that he had a letter from the Chairman 
of the Central Development Committee outlining a plan for the 
N.C. G. A. to keep in close touch with legislative enactments and 
municipal ordinances detrimental to the interests of the gas indus- 
try. It was decided to refer the question to the Public Policy Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The President presented a'letter from O. H. Fogg that outlined 
a suggestion to establish a Promotive Lecture Bureau. This brought 
about quite a discussion and it was thought that the plan would be 
advantageous, but that the Association was not in position at 
present to finance such a proposition. 

This discussion led to the question of the advisability of employing 
experts in different lines to be associated with the N. C. G. A. per- 
manent staff. It was suggested that there should be an industrial 
fuel expert, an illuminating engineer and a publicity expert. It 
was decided that the Association should start such service to gas 
companies, by engaging an industrial fuel expert, the selection of a 
man to be left to a committee of three appointed by the President. 
The Secretary was requested to take up the matter of the inter- 
change of speakers for Local Sections with the Local Sections Com- 
mittee. Mr. J. B. Myers, on behalf of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocal Relations with Other Associations, reported 
a meeting of that committee at the Mid-V--~ Cosfeeule, coy ca lug 
the subject of closer relations with architects, builders, operators 
and plumbers, and the metter of closer relations with the Ameri- 
can Gas Institute and other Associations. 

The Chairman of the National Advertising Committee reported 
that he had prepared a letter to be sent to subscribers to the Fund 
with a statement of the receipts and expenses, and a schedule 
showing the space taken in the various magazines. 

The Secretary presented a report of the meeting of the Paper Com- 
mittee, which outlined the program for the Washington Convention. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE. ] 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. 


—— 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 445 SUTTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 15th, 1915. 


The International Gas Congress holding its Convention in San 
Francisco beginning September 27th, 1915, will render unnecessary 
the usual Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
except for the election of officers and routine business. 

In order that the members of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
may have the advantage of membership in the International Gas 
Congress, the following resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Association at a meeting on June 15th, 1915; 


“In order that the members of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion may have the advantage of membership in the International 
Gas Congress, it is hereby 

‘* Resolved, That all members in good standing in the Associa- 
tion as of September Ist, 1915, become members of the Inter- 
national Gas Congress, and as such shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the convention of that body and also the bound vol- 
ume of its proceedings. This refers to members who have paid 
their dues for the current fiscal year 1915-6, and any delinquency 
of previous years. 

“* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion is hereby directed to register all members of the Association 
as members of the International Gas Congress, and make remit- 
tance to the International Gas Congress of the $5 registration fee 
covering its members.” ' 

It is the purpose of the Association to register as members-of 
the International Gas Congress all members of the Pacifie Coast 
Gas Association who have paid their dues in full, onor before Sep- 
tember Ist, 1915; and to remit the amount so obtained as pay- 
ment of dues to the Congress. It is, therefore, essential that re- 
mittance be made to the undersigned, of the amount; and it is 
hoped, for the credit of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, that re- 
mittance will be made prior to September Ist, 1915, in- order that 
a large enrollment of members of the Association may be made In 
the ranks of the International Gas Congress. 

Members who may not be able to attend the Congress, but whose 
dues have been paid, will be registered, and convention badge and 
volume of proceeding will be sent them. 

Prompt remittance, therefore, upon the part of all members will 
be duly appreciated, and will materially assist this office in the work 
of registration of members. HENRY Bostwick. Secretary. 
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Carbolineum and Creosote. 


By H. H. ALCOocK. 


Primarily, the difference between Creosote and Carbolineum is 
the temperature at which, in the fractional distillation of coal tar, 
they occur, being 500 and 600 respectively. 

The attached chart, ‘‘ Coal Tar Products,’”’ give an excellent idea 
of the temperature at which separate and known products of coal 
tar are given off. Anyone of these distillates can be redistilled, 
and any one product of any group separated, the balance being bi- 
products. Understanding this, you will see that every manufacturer 
of any distillzte of coal tar will have no use for many of the 
others; and also that after every distillation there is a residue. 








COAL TAR FRODUCTS 
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The particular product coming off at about 370 is known as 
carbolic, oil and is a poisonous base used in the manufacture of 
many poisonous compounds. At 500°, we get the creosote, or 
dead oil, which is also a poisonous compound, injurious to many 
forms of material and particulary to wood. Real creosote is sel- 
dom obtained, and the word “creosote’’ has become more or less 
an*inaccurate term—something made of coal tar is the general 
meaning applied. Every rendering works has a well into which they 
dump the tail runnings and residue of the particular distillate of 
coal tar that they are using, and this well is known as the “ creo- 
sote well.’’ This combined mixture—or what might be termed 
the refuse of many processes— is sold to the unsuspecting buyer, who 
has neither the time, nor inclination, nor apparatus to make the 
necessary analysis and investigation. There are many standard 
works on coal tar products dealing with the higher and technical 
side of the question, all of which, however, are more or less unin- 
telligible to anyone except an experienced chemist. 

Chemically and physically, the above is the difference between 
Creosote and Carbolineum. In their action, as far as the preven- 
tion of dry rot and decay of wood is concerned, the difference can 
be told very quickly. Creosote treatment frequently results in 
premature destruction of wood, and any dilution of creosote is 
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more or less destructive in action. Carbolineum preserves wood ; it 
has no destructive action upon wood or metal. 

The U.S. Forestry Department has gone fully into the subject 
of wood preservation, and has published a number of bulletins on 
the subject, their object being to investigate the merits of a pro- 
position that would seem to be superior to creosote, both in effic- 
iency and lower cost. 

There is no question as to what creosote treatment does to wood 
fibre. Engineers are beginning to realize that, after spending large 
sums of money in efforts to secure proper wood preservation by means 
of cresote, they have been worshipping a false god. A creosote 
plant means the investment of many thousands of dollars and the 
employment of considerable labor, with an oil of low cost. A Car- 
bolineum plant is diametrically opposite in every respect. The oil 
is the most expensive part of it, and the plant and labor, with the 
exception of the one man with the “ know how,” are the smallest 
items. 

The first step in the treatment of wood is to have it perfectly 
dry and seasoned, which is not always possible unless one is pre- 
pared to buy and store a large stock of wood for several years. 
Consequently, the question of treating timber that is wet and more 
or less green, is the problem the wood preserver has to face. If 
creosote is used, the creosote man has to remove some of the 
water in the wood before he can impregnate with creosote. He 
then forces the specified quantity of creosote in the wood, which 
actually seais the wood up, leaving the moisture inside ready and 
Willing to start the work of destruction there. If Carbolineum is 
employed, and the same class and quality of wood relative to water 
is to be used, the Carbolineum man finds it necessary to remove 
some of the water in order to let Carbolineum get its start, but as 
Carbolineum does not close the pores of the wood, an interchange 
of Carbolineum and moisture in the inside of the piece of timber 
is constantly taking place, and every wood cell will be thoroughly 
lined and coated with a film of oil which never dries, never solidi- 
fies, never evaporates. The method used is described in all fores- 
try publications, under the head of “‘ Open Tank Treatment.”’ 

The physical difference between the two plants is marked. In 
some cases, with creosote, the timber is heated in lumber kilns, and 
then packed in large cylinders which are closed up and again 
heated with steam at high pressure. The tanks are then filled with 
creosote kept hot by interior steam coils, and pressure is put upon 
the cylinders until the specifications of the engineer are supposed 
to have been complied with. During the process, the wood is con- 
stantly subjected to heat, which is increased with every step of the 
treatment, and if steam pressure of 125 pounds is used, the wood 
is cooked at a temperature of nearly 350°, which by itself has an 
injurious effect on the albumen and starch of the wood fibre. The 
wood is not only heated to this dangerous point, but it must re- 
main at this temperature during a period (varying with the 
amount of creosote to be impregnated) of from 12 to 36 hours. 
After this operation is completed, it is just a question whether the 
job is done or not. 

The comparison of any proposition—whether it be a method or 
material—is useless unless some known and familiar standard is 
used. Consequently, we have used creosote as the yard stick for 
measuring carbolineum, and to one who may not be familiar with 
all the details it might seem that we had nothing good to say for 
creosote. Creosote in its sphere has its merits, and at the present 
time, is the only satisfactory method of treating piles against the 
teredo of the Pacific Coast, the largest and most voracious of these 
marine pests. But even at that, it will not entirely prevent the 
attacks, and at best a treated pile will last but 6 or 7 years. 

One point that should have been made very clear is the selfim- 
pregnating feature of carbolineum treatment. By this we mean the 
continued absorption of the oil applied, affecting not only the surface, 
but all the fibre. This is not a theory. The samples of wood ex- 
amined were not test pieces, but railroad ties and other forms of 
material that had been in actual service, and show upon examina- 
tion, after varying lengths of time, that the outside surface of the 
wood is dry and the oil has continued into the very centre of the piece. 

Again making our creosote comparison. Creosote only goes as 
far as it is mechanically pushed, and the minute the pressure is re- 
leaved and the material taken out of the retort, the “black oil of 
creosote ” stops penetrating the wood, and it is the custom of en- 
gineers in writing creosote specifications to not only stipulate the 
number of pounds of oil per cubic foot to be used, but also to state 
the oil shall show an initial penetration of certain depth. It is true, 
however, that the more volatile constituents of the creosote will 
impregnate the wood very rapidly upon application, but they are 
mostly composed of tar acids, which are not only valueless as wood 
preservatives, but injurious to the fibre. 
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eum-treated tie. 
service, show comparatively no mechanical wear from the rails. 
Again making the comparison with creosote: While the life of a 
creosoted tie is greater than that of an untreated piece of timber, 
it will show a loss of tensile and compressive strength amounting 
to thirty per centum, and the outside of the wood, to the depth of 
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Wood treated with carbolineum will, in time, show a tensile and 
compressive strength greater than the seasoned or partially sea- 
soned wood; and its holding power for spikes is greater than un- 
treated wood, and, further, the spikes will not rust in a Carbolin- 


Carbolineum-treated ties, after several years of 


1914 Oil Product. 


—_ 


The production of petroleum in the United States in 1914 ag- 
grated 290,212,535 barrels. The following table shows by States 
and principal fields the distribution of the marketed production, in- 
cluding fuel oil consumed in field operations; and the correspond- 
ing data for 1913. Producers’ storage, particularly in Oklahoma 
and California, attained proportions so great, and exercised so 
marked an effect on the industry that data on this have been in- 
cluded as an index of market fluctuations. 

The marketed production shows an increase of 17,316,305 barrels, 
nearly 7% over the corresponding production in 1913. 


Marketed Production of Petroleum in 
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the initial penetration is a mass of charcoal. The spike in such a 
tie has a ‘‘ moment arm ”’ between the bottom of the rail and the 
unaffected wood that very effectually and quickly enlarges the spike 
hole, and within two or three years it is quite possible to remove 
the spikes from a creosoted tie with the fingers; whereas, with a 
carbolined tie, it is not unusual to pull the head of the spikes off 
with a claw bar when attempting to remove them. 

Another feature of carborlineum is that vermin will not attack 
carbolineum treated wood. Lumber so treated, when put in salt 
water, will be absolutely. free from barnacles. 


The average price per barrel received was $0.806 in 1914 as com- 
pared with $0.954 in 1913, and the total value of the marketed oil, 
$214,125,215, a loss of $23,006,173 compared with the previous 
year. 

No important changes were made in the rank of the oil-produc- 
ing States in 1914, through the enormous output of the Cushing 
pool in Oklahoma made that State a strong contender for first 
place, which was, however, retained by California by about 
10,000,000 barrels. Wyoming showed the greatest relative increase 
in production, exceeding its record output of 1913 by nearly 48%, 
though failing to gain rank above ninth. The greatest relative 
decline was in West Virginia, which recorded a decrease of 16%. 


the United States in 1913 and 1914. 
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Total Ohio..........| 








8,781, 468 11, Be 38, 452 1.997) 8,536,35 





52) 13,372,729) 1,567 245,116|— 4,165,723|- 2.79'— 23.75 














Oklahoma ....... 63,579,384] 59,581,948 .937| 73,631,724) 57,253, 187| -778|+ 10,052,340'-—  2,328,761)+ 15.81\— 3.91 
Pennsylvania..........--| 7,917,302! 19,690,502; 2.487) 8,170, 885 15,573,822) 1.906 + — 253,033|-4,116,680|+ 3.20\— 20.91 
Texas : | : | =| a 
Northern .........---- 9,184,252, 9,125,185) 994 9,451, 622 7,778,955, .823/4 267,370 1,346,230|+ 2.91/— 14.75 
Coastal..........-.-.-- 5,825,226 5,550,408) 953) 10,616,562) 7,163,893 675 + 4,791,336/+ 1,613,485|+ 82.25|+ 29.07 
Total Texas......... 15,009,478 14,675,593, .978) 20,068,184) 14,942,848 .745 + 5,058,706 -+ — 267,255|+ 33.70 H+ 1.82 


West Virginia. ... 











11,567,299, 28,828,814) 2.492 9,680,033 18,468,540 1.908 





1,887,266!— 10,360.274|— 16.391 35.93 


Wyoming ...... .....-.| 2,406,522, 1,187,232) .498| 3,560,375) 1,679,192, 472+ 1,153,853-+ 491,960\-+ 47.95|+ 41.44 
aa aE SM b10,84% 619,263) 1.777; —¢7,792, c14,291, 1.834 3,051 4,972|— 28.14|—~ 25.81 
Potal...... - 248,446,230 237,121,388) 9% 54 265,762,5351214,125,215, .806 + 17,316,305 — 23,006,173|-+ 6.97|\— 9.70 


SUMMARY 


25,921,785 63,708,981 2.458| 24,101,048 45,239,201 1.877 


Appalachian ........-.-. 1,820,737;— 18,469,780\— 7.02|— 28.99 
Lima-Indiana............ 4,773,138 6,588,068 1.380) 5,062,543) 5,983,356) 1.182-+ 289,405) 604,712/+ 6.06\— 9.18 
i ga anys osu 23,893,899 30,971,910, 1.296) 21,919,749) 25,426,179) 1.160 1,974,150\— 5,545,731|— 8.26|— 17.91 
Mid-Continent...........| 84,920,225 80,767,758) ,951| 97,995,400) 78,671,902} .803-+ 13,075,175|— 2,095,856+ 15.40|\— 2.59 
eee 8,542,494 7,993,997, .936| 13,117,528) 8,844,104) .674-+ 4,575,034,+  850,107|\+ 53.56|+ 10.63 
Coliieeaia .....-..-::- 97,788,525 45,709,400) .467| 99,775,327, 48,066,096, .482-+ 1,986,802|+ 2,356,696'+ 2.03/+ 5.16 


Colorado and Wyoming...| 2,595,321 1,362,011) 525| 3,783,1 
NIE ee oo ia, Siar'ne ouxtfbia! paar 510, 843 b19, 263) 1. 777 r| e7,7 








ee ee on 446,230 237, 121,388 9! 54 265, 162,535 











48) 1,880,086 497+ 1,187,827\+4 518,075\+ 45.77|+ 38.04 
92 c14,291| 1.834 3,051 4,972|— 28.14|— 25.81 
35) i214, 125, 215| .806-+ 17,316,305|\— 23,006,173/+ 6.97 — 9.70 


Fite Woeinncnic Meararions 





b Includes Alaska, Michigan, Missouri and New Mexico. 


c Includes Alaska, Michigan and Missouri. 
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The New Radio-X Lamp. 


—>__ —— 


The announcement of the Radio-X Single-mantle lighting unit, by 
the General Gas Light Company, is an event of interest to every 
gas man. The industry has long suffered for a single burner lamp 
free from the disadvantages that have impeded the development 
of residence lighting. The standards of decoration and equipment 
demanded in the modern home are not satisfied with a gas lamp 
that quickly tarnished and blackened and soon discolored the fix- 
ture. And in spite of the many unquestionable advantages of gas 
lighting, the American housewife has withheld her approval. 

The General Gas Light Company, not withstanding the great 
success of the Humphrey Are Lamp, have now offered a single- 
burner heretofore, feeling that the answer to the puzzle had not 
been found. For a good many years however, Mr. A. H. Hum- 
phrey has been experimenting, and the Radio-X Single-mantle unit 
is the result. 





Several interesting innovations have been introduced in the 
lamp, the most conspicuous being the use of porcelain enameled 
steel for the dome, the part that is subject to the greatest heat. 
This absolutely prevents discoloration and allows the burner to be 
finished in any color to match an ornamental shade or the decora- 
tions of the room. At the same time, by the arrangement of the 
ventilation outlets, the products of combustion are thrown upward 
and outward away from the lamp, and the fixture is protected 
from becoming tarnished by the escaping heat and gases. In like 
manner, the fresh air intake is so located that it is impossible for 
the products of combustion to foul the air supply, which passes up 
under the dome and is drawn into the bunsen tube properly heated. 
Another point is the blue flame pilot, invisible by day or night, an 
important feature is bedroom lighting, for instance. The gas cock 
is a single chain pull valve, the same in principle as the single 
chain pull that has proven so successful on the Humphrey Are 
Lamp. The position of the valve is indicated by a pin convenient 
to the eye and fingers. 

Every detail of the lamp has been studied, both for service and 
for appearance. The aim has been to produce a practical lighting 
unit that will afford perfect illumination through years of service, 
and with a minimum of maintenance and care. The quality, vol- 
ume and efficiency of the downward illumination of the Radio-X 
unit surpasses anything before achieved. It is the product of a 
special process of combustion, in combination with the location of 
the mantle in relation to other parts, and positively insures per- 
manent good service and satisfaction. 

The introduction of the Radio-X Single-mantle lighting unit 
offers a great opportunity toevery gas man. The general appear- 
ance of the lamp is distinctly pleasing. The standard’ finish is 
olive green enamel and brushed brass, which gives a very artistic 
effect. The lines of the burner make it inconspicuous and appro- 
priate for the home, and the fact that it is proof against discolora- 
tion will appeal to every woman. The opportunity to introduce a 
touch of color is a point that will commend itself: to be able to 
offer a white enamel and nickel burner for the bathroom or kit- 
chen, and a harmonious color combination of shade and burner to 
suit the decorations of other rooms, gives a strong selling point. 

In short, the Radio-X unit appears to answer all the objections 
that have barred gus lighting from so many homes. And the gas 
company at last stands ready to invade the field of residence light- 
ing with the balance of favor on its side. 


Light Journal. 
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Advertising and Selling. 


One of the few gas men attending the Worcester, Mass., conven- 
tion of the National Association of Corporation .Schools was Mr. 
T. M. Ambler, of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. In discussing 
the report of the Committee on Advertising, Selling and Distribut- 
ing Mr. Ambler spoke as follows: 


“* Business is Advertising. Its life, stability and success depend, 
in a great measure, on the character and manner in which its 
general claims to consideration are presented. 

““On the other hand, advertising is not always business, because, 
in my humble opinion, there have been and are now too many 
undertaking to make a business of advertising without either pre- 
paration or experience; these to be gained at the expense of 
trusting clients. 

“* Advertising as a direct selling force should be backed by, not 
only a thorough knowledge of, but an honest belief in, every fac- 
tor of value contained in the article whose merit is to be acclaimed, 
This is the fundamental necessity that should impress every student 
ambitious to acquire proficiency in advertising and selling. 

“The following quotation from the pen of an acquaintance of 
long standing—William Marion Reedy, editor of the St. Louis 
‘Mirror ’—in commenting upon the death of Elbert Hubbard, 
seems to be’ of some value here: 


‘“** Every man who expresses what he honestly thinks is true, is 
changing the spirit of the times. Thinkers help other people to 
think, for they formulate what others are thinking. No person 
writes or thinks alone—thought is in the air, but its expression is 
necessary to create a tangible spirit of the times. The value of a 
thinker who writes, or a writer who thinks, is that he supplies ar- 
guments for the people and confirms all who are on his wire, in 
opinions often before uttered. 

*** All literature is Advertising. And all genuine advertisements 
are literature. The author advertises men, times, places, deeds, 
events and things. His appeal is to the universal human soul. If 
he does not know the heart throbs of men and women, their hopes, 
joys, ambitions, tastes, needs and desires, his work will interest no 
one but himself and his admiring friends.’ 


““What he says about people is equally true about the inanimate 
things of business, and a knowledge of humanity must be supple- 
mented by a thorough understanding of these various aids, which 
make up the sum and substance of all business enterprises catering 
to the needs of our social and economic life. 

‘I recall reading some time ago, that in selling or advertising, the 
most important feature consisted in using the same expression that 
you would use in speaking to the average man or woman. Then, 
naturally, the question arises: To what extent should we appro- 
priate the language of the street when endeavoring to impress our 
thoughts upon the memory of others; and whether it is not best to 
confine our expressions to the customs and language of the more 
intellectual, or to inject a few of the ordinary sayings of those act- 
ually needing the products we are trying to exploit. 

*‘The more ordinary and possibly “slang” expressions invite 
considerations and are apt to fix attention on account of their 
terseness and, to many, unfamiiiar sound. 

‘Curiosity on the part of both classes tends to incite further 
thought, which is also apt to fix in the memory the idea it is de- 
sired to convey; however, if it is desired to advertise and sell a 
book in which is embodied thought and language intended to ap- 
peal to those of more refined nature, then everything used to ad- 
vance its interests should be written or spoken on this same high 
plane. This general policy should prevail in the exploitation of any 
book, from the most refined down to that which common decency 
debars from either written or oral discussion. 

“*There is a difference between advertising books and most other 
articles. As a rule, a certain character of book will only appeal to 
that same characte: of - people, while many other articles, used in 
ordinary life, appeal equally to all classes of individuals, and it is 
the exploitation of these that require a more direct appeal to com- 
posite men and women. 

“In every advertisement, or spoken plea, there should be one 
central idea that will arouse attention and help to fix the mind on 
the thing that will appeal strongly to personal interest, and at the 
same time incite desire for further information. Something that 
will arouse the imagination, and start a train of thought that will 
gradually create the same enthusiasm that impels you to the de- 
velopment and accomplishment of your purpose. Think—analyze— 
revolve and weigh matters from every possible point of view. An- 
ticipate and refute every objection that may be advanced until you 
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have thoroughly convinced yourself that your position is impreg- 
nable and then concentrate your efforts on constructive lines and 
formulate your plea, written or spoken, so strong and forcibly as 
to exclude any chance of arousing opposition; at the same time be 
careful to remain conservative, dignified and truthful. 

“Truth is mighty and will prevail,’ but it is well to remember 
that while a statement may be absolutely true, it is generally bet- 
ter to qualify it than to raise a doubt; and wiser to confine your- 
self to facts that are not only true but that will impress conviction 
of that truth on the mind and preserve it, impregnable and incon- 
testable. 

“We should endeavor to analyze the products we have to offer ; 
the persons to whom we will offer them, especially the benefits 
they will derive and that which will most strongly appeal to use- 
fulness, appearance, practicability; and then select the most plaus- 
ible plea that will make people accept the valuation placed upon 
all of them. 

““ After reviewing the situation and becoming thoroughly imbued 
with the advantages to be derived by the greatest number, then 
and not before is the time to begin to formulate a line of expres- 
sion, written or verbal, that will most strongly appeal to the aver- 
age person needing the particular article it is desired to dispose 
of. As an illustraiion: Suppose we take the best and highest 
type, as well as a less expensive one of a similar type, and being 
thoroughly satisfied in our own mind that there are sound reasons 
why the best should be used in preference to the less expensive 
type; also that there are a certain number of people preferring 
the best, regardless of the cost, and others wanting the best but 
who must be convinced that they are not paying too much for it; 
then an argument or advertisement needs only to cover three 
points ; First, the high quality; Second, the actual value and 
utility of the article for the price ; and Third, the fact that those 
not desiring to use the best types can also get a proportionately 
good value in a less expensive article. In fact, advertising and 
selling are almost the same thing, the difference lying principally 
in the fact that the advertiser appeals without the reinforcement 
of personal presence, and that only serves to emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of his being equally as well posted on the utility and 
value of what he is trying to advertise as the salesman. 

“*The advertiser cannot successfully advertise unless he knows 
the goods, while the salesman must both know his goods, and be 
able to quickly judge the individual with whom he is dealing. Both 
should be good judges of human nature and each should supple- 
ment the other. The advertiser should try to write as the sales- 
man talks, and the salesman should try to talk as the advertiser 
writes,”’ 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Light JOURNAL by Roya E. BuRNHAM, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 











1,142,895. Coke Conveyor. D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, Pa. 

1,142,928. Combined Gas and Coal Range. J. L. Bright, Chicago, 
Ills. 

1,143,057. Burner for Water Heaters. B. E. Meacham, Lorain, 
O., assignor to American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1,143,344. Automatic Meter Control. D. R. Yarnall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Yarnall-Waring Co., same place. 

1,143,469. Shutter-Support for Gas Burners. H. C. Weiskittel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1,143,603. Broiler and Baking Attachment for Gas Stoves. 
Aaron, Stockton, Cal. 

1,143,933. Time Actuating Device for Gas Cocks and the like. E. 
Barber, Hartford, Conn. 

1,144,040. Gas Regulator. P. Keller, Chicago, Ills. 

1,144,158. Gas Stove and Range. E. Trist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,144,165-6. Machine for Charging and Discharging Gas Retorts. 
H. A. Carpenter and R. L. Hibbard, Sewickley, Pa., assignors to 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,144,167-8-9. Means for Controlling the Operation of Gas Re- 
torts. H. A. Carpenter and Arthur W. Warner, Sewickley, Pa., 
assignors to Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,144,199. Gas Burner Appliance. G. H. Hermann, Minneapolis 
Minn. 

1,144,427. Gas Control Valve and Igniter. 
troit, Mich. 

1,144,501. Air and Gas Mixing Device. C. R, Pomaville, Detroit, 
Mich., assignor to The Michigan Stove Co., same place, 





Mabel 


C. J. Muehlmann, De- 
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New Methods and Appliances. 





COMPRESSOR VALVE OF SPRING STEEL Strips.—A feather com- 
pressor valve has been brought out by the International Steam 
Pump Company, which consists of thin, flexible strips of non-cor- 
rosive steel similar in appearance to clock spring stock, held between 
a slotted valve seat with plain ground surface and a_ valve 
guard recessed to keep the strips from lateral motion and in exact 
position. 

The valve strips are perfectly free, and rise as the air presses 
against them, flexing against the curved body of the valve guard, 
the ends remaining in contact with the seat, kept from rising by 
the curvature of the guard. Each element or valve unit, therefore, 
consists only of three parts; a thin light rectangular metal strip 
valve, covering, when seated, a somewhat smaller slot in the seat ; 
a plain ground face valve seat; and a valve guard with properly 
milled port openings and recesses for retaining the valve. There 
are no springs to break, no plates to crystallize, and no point of 
rigid connection. 



































Compressor Valve of Thin, Flexible Strips of Non-Corrosive Steel. The 
Top View Shows the Valve Parts in Section. Below, the Valve Seat: 
the Valve Strips which Cover the Openings in the Seat, and the 
Guard with Curved Slats that Allow a Maximum Flexing at the Cen- 
ter of the Strip. 


Aside from its simplicity of design, the manufacturers claim 
three special advantages. When the valve opens, the middle por- 
tion lifts while the ends remain in contact with the seat. It closes 
by increasing the point of contact, beginning at the ends and ex- 
tending to the middle, doing away with all noise and destructive 
impact. 

It is also claimed that the contact closing of the valve greatly 
reduces leakage and valve slip when the crank passes the center. 
The valve lifts sufficiently to give a normal opening through 
the double ported lift equal to the area of the seat, since the elim- 
ination of the closing impact allows a sufficiently high lift to give 
the equivalent area. The valve is lighter than any other form of 
valve, and the pressure required to open it is very slight. The ex- 
pense of renewing them, should it become necessary, is obviously 
small. 

The arrangement of the valves in the cylinders permits inter- 
changeability of any valve between suction and discharge, the 
valve unit, consisting of valve, seat and guard, being insertible on 
either suction or discharge, permitting one spare valve to answer 
for both, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


GET ready for a hard winter. The season so far verifies the 
weather predictions of the Indians who occasionally visit the Mesa 
Verde National Park in Southwestern Colorado for trading pur- 
poses. Last fall the Mesa Verde prairie dogs deserted their villages 
for new ones, and the Indians said: ‘Rain, much rain; rain all 
summer;” and they seem to have predicted right. Now they are 
again shaking their heads. “Cold, much cold,” they say; “‘ bad 
winter coming.” 





Mr. Louis N. RANCKE announces that he has made a connection 
with the Good Fire Brick Company, whose plant is at Lumber City, 
Pa., P. O. Patton, Pa., and will be located at their New England 
agent’s office, 161 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass., until further 
notice. 





Mr. W. D. KELLEY, Superintendent of Meters, Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York, was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the recent convention of the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools. He is also Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


THE Lehigh Coke Company, which operates at its South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., plant 214 coke ovens and has 214 additional ovens under 
construction, has awarded the contract for a plant for crude and 
finished benzol products to Carl Still, Recklinghausen, Germany. 





At a conference between the city officials of Quincy, Mass., and 
Manager Nichols of the Citizens Gas Light Company, the company 
promised, October 1, a reduction of 10 cents per 1,000 feet in the 
price of gas. At the conference earlier in the year the agreement 
was that if, at the end of the fiscal year, the company’s earnings 
equaled 6% the price would be reduced then. The returns, how- 
ever, show that the earnings have been but 542%, and the com- 
pany promises to make a reduction the first of October. 





THE Ogdensburg. (N. Y.) Gas Company has agreed to lay mains 
in Lafayette street, Ogdensburg, in the Spring of 1916, and the 
residents of that street have agreed that this will satisfy the com- 
plaint that they made to the Public Service Commission. 





UNDER the terms of its franchise the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Gas 
Light Company cannot be made to run curb services to vacant lots 
on streets about to be paved. The clause governing is this: ‘‘ The 
said company shall at the first installation of service run a service 
pipe to each property line free of charge where a written, applica- 
tion is made therefor by the owner or occupant and agreeing in such 
application to purchase gas of the company.” The company has 
offered a fair compromise in agreeing to install service pipes for 
property owners who do not want to purchase gas at present, the 
owner to pay for the service, and when he contracts to purchase 
gas the company will refund him the cost. 





It is announced that next year the Iowa District Gas Association 
will hold a joint convention with the lowa Electrical Association and 
the Iowa Street and Suburban Railway Association. .The meeting 
will be in Dubuque. 


C. L. OWEN, for the past twelve years the New Business Manager 
of the Springfield (Ill.) Gas & Electric Company, has resigned that 
position to enter a business of selling electrical appliances. The 
work formerly done by Mr. Owen will be taken care of in part by 
Henry Dirksen. 


Harry A. Day, painter and paper hanger in Traverse City 
(Mich.) was given the alternative of paying $29.40 fine and costs or 
spending thirty days in jail for using gas without going through 
the formality of having a meter included in the equipment. Last 
December the gas meter was taken from Day’s home by the 
Traverse City Gas Company but he still desired to use gas, and be- 
ing handy with tools, he brought together the ends of the discon- 
nected piping and made a non-leak joint with bicycle tape, an ar- 
tistic job, but in the end an expensive one. When the gas company 
discovered what he was doing they determined to take action, be- 
cause others are trying the same scheme. 





THE withdrawal of the injunction suit brought by the Cleveland, 
Southwestern and Columbus Railway against the city of Lorain, O., 
to enjoin the municipality from enforcing an anti-electrolysis ordin- 


ance three years ago is a victory, for the city and the Citizens’ Gas 
and Electric Company. The measure is described by electrical ex- 
perts as being the most rigid ever enacted. Leakage of electrical 
current from uninsulated return conductors in contact with the 
ground—a classification which includes street car rails—was held 
down to a specified maximum voltage. 


THE Wisconsin-Minnesota Light and Power Gas Company an- 
nounces a substantial reduction in the price of gas in Chippewa 
Falls. The prevailing rate has been $1.50 per 1,000 feet. Here- 
after this rate will be $1.30 net to consumers of 2,000 feet per 
month and less. More than 2,000 feet per month will be furnished 
at $1.20 net per 1,000 feet. If the consumption exceeds 5,000 feet, 
the next 5,000 feet will be $1.10 net. Where the amount con- 
sumed in a single month exceeds 10,000 feet, the excess will be at 
95 cents net. Where the consumption is over 30,000 the gas in 
excess will be at 75 cents. 


EDWARD G. COWDERY was elected president of the People’s Gas 
Light and Coke Company at a meeting of the board of directors, 
following the resignation of James F. Meagher, on account of ill 
health. Mr. Cowdery had been the vice-president of the company. 
Stanley Field was elected a director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Meagher. The following now comprise the 
board: Samuel Insull, J. J. Mitchell, James A. Patten, Stanley 
Field and E. G. Cowdery. The officers of the company are: Samuel 
Insull, chairman of the board; E. G. Cowdery, president ; John 
Williamson, first vice-president; Edward J. E. Ward, second vice- 
president; L. A. Wiley, secretary ; W. S. McCrea, treasurer. 


SEVERAL hundred employees of the Springfield (Mass.) Gaslight 
Company made merry last week at Riverside park. The gas com- 
pany works on a 24-hour schedule, so all its workers can’t recreate 
at the same time. The night shift got up unusually early in the 
morning and was at the park before most of the concession men 
had taken down their board fronts. They made the most of their 
time though, and the park management started some of the amuse- 
ment devices earlier than schedule for their benefit. The first bake 
was served at 10.30 a. m. for the benefit of the men who had to 
get back to town. About 150 sat down toa feast of the usual 
clambake delicacies. At 1.30 the day force, numbering 250, ate 
their bake. The afternoon was spent in the usual festivities. 





IN the valuation of the Seattle Lighting Company, the Washing- 
ton Public Service Commission find that the gas company’s business 
has increased since 1904 at a greater rate than any other public 
utility. In the ten-year period from 1904 to 1914, the population 
of Seattle increased approximately 200%, the mileage of its street 
railway lines 200%, the mileage of water mains 250%. The num- 
ber of gas services in the same period increased 365%, the in- 
vestment in the plant 330% and the mileage of gas mains 290%. 


THE Newton and Watertown (Mass.) Gas Light Company will 
reduce its rates in Newton, Waltham, Watertown and Weston from 
90 cents to 85 cents, beginning August Ist. 





IN spite of the stipulation in an Act of Congress that not more 
than 70 cents per 1,000 feet can be paid to the Washington Gas 
Light Company for gas used “‘ in any of the public buildings of the 
United States or the District of Columbia,’’ it has been ruled by 
the comptroller of the Treasury that the limitation in price is ef- 
fective only for buildings of the District since the provision is con- 
tained in an appropriation act for the District and specifically ap- 
plies only ‘* to appropriations under this act.’’ The matter was re- 
ferred by the Secretary of the Treasury who wished. a ruling on 
whether the provision applies to gas used in buildings of his de- 
partment. 





The Bucks County Public Service Company will shortly close 
down its plant at Langhorne, Pa., and will buy gas from the Su- 
burban Gas and Electric Company, which will lay mains from Jen- 
kintown to Newtown. The work of laying the mains will be 
started as soon as the pipe arrives, and will be extended from 
State street and Centre avenue, Newtown via Richboro, Southamp- 
ton, Davisville and Ivyland. Gas service will be furnished in all of 
these towns. 
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WHEN William McKinley bought the Galesburg (Ill.) Gas and 
Electric Company twenty-six years ago, he was under the impression 
that he was buying a perpetual franchise. Because of this under- 
standing the city argues before the Gas Arbitration Board, McKin- 
ley was willing to pay a sum exceeding the actual value of the 
physical property. The amount paid was $285,000. Testifying 
before the Board, ex-city Attorney C. L. Ogden submitted 
acts and franchises regarding the supposed perpetual franchise. 
The act of February 18, 1861, granted the Galesburg Gas, Light 
and Coke Company the right to operate and maintain a gas 
works. The incorporators as listed in the act were: George J 
Bergen, William E. Dunne, Clark E. Carr, Alonzo M. Swan and 
Richard H. Whiting. Mr. Ogden testified to the extended litiga- 
tion over the question of whether or not the company had a per- 
petual franchise, and the compromise finally reached by a new 
franchise passed by the city council in May 1910. Under this fran- 
chise the company is now operating. The city maintained that the 
gas plant, when purchased by the McKinley syndicate, was worth 
about $150,000. 


A BOSTON paper says a great many concerns with widely diver- 
sified interests have been beneficiaries of the flood of war orders, 
but few people realize that such a staid old public utility as the 
Massachusetts Gas Companies is engaged in the manufacture of 
explosives. But it should be remembered that, in addition to its 
service as a manufacturer and distributer of gas, this company has 
quite an extensive manufacturing plant and indeed in recent years 
the expectations for larger dividends have been based almost whol- 
ly on the expansion of this outside business. Through the forma- 
tion of a new subsidiary the New England Manufacturing Company 
the Masschusetts Gas Companies is to engage in the business of 
manufacturing picric acid and trinitrotoloul, the latter being the 
basis for a powerful explosive. If the present demand for these 
products continues for a year it is estimated that the company can 
earn about 5% for the parent company’s stock after deducting the 
cost of the new plant.” 


THE Milwaukee Gas Light Company is undertaking more exten- 
sion this year than in many past, according to General Manager 
R. B. Brown. “‘ The Milwaukee Gas Light Cumpany has faith in 
Milwaukee’s future,” he said: “It feels that investments made in 
districts where population is sparse will be repaid when those dis- 
tricts attain the activities that are certain to come.” The improve- 
ments planned for this year include extensions of mains to many 
outlying sections and enlarging of mains in other parts of the city. 


Gas are lights have been installed in the public park at Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., by the New Parryville Consolidated Gas Company. 


THE Vinton (la.) Gas Company has moved into new office quar- 
ters, where it will be possible to make more effective displays of 
appliances. 


THE Carolina Power & Light Company has recently completed 
the laying of about a mile and a half of new mains in Durham, N. 
C., spending approximately $10,000 for this new work. Mr. N. L. 
Clay, manager of the local company, announced that the next im- 
portant extension will be to West Durham. 





THE Springfield (Mo.) Gas & Electric Company has divided that 
city into three districts to provide for the serial collection of bills. 
Ths change is made to facilitate the distribution of bills and to en- 
able the company to wait on the patrons more conveniently. The 
districts are divided as to meter reading routes, in a general 
way as follows: District No. 1, north part of city; District No. 23 
south part of city; District No. 3, business district of the city. 
The north part will receive its bills about the 10th of each month; 
the southwest part on the 20th, and in the business district the pa- 
trons of the company will receive bills on the 30th of each month. 


AT a meeting of the Huron, O., council the matter of a gas fran- 
chise to Vermilion parties who applied several weeks ago, was 
brought up for final consideration. The franchise is similar to the 
one recently adopted by the Vermilion council. It is complete and 
specific in all of its details, and specifies the prices to be charged 
for gas, regulates the laying of pipes, ete., and places the village 
council in entire control as to how the proposition shall be con- 
ducted. 
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May USE PREMIUM.—The California Railroad Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the San Diego Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company to reimburse its treasury by $24,000, the premium 
on the sale of common capital stock of the par value of $240,000. 
This reimbursement is for capital expenditures for boilers, gener- 
ators, transformers, etc., to the amount of $24,421.99. 


HAs No JURISDICTION._-In declaring that it has no jurisdiction 
over appeals from the decisions of the Pennsylvania Commission, 
under the revised act of June 3, the Dauphin County Court has left 
nearly two score of such appeals from various business men’s and 
improvement associations undecided, with no apparent way of ever 
questioning the decisions in court. Under the 1913 act, the 
Dauphin County Court was named as the tribunal to hear all ap- 
peals from the commission decisions. When this act was super- 
seded on June 3 the appeals were directed to the Superior Court 
with the proviso that they must be made within 30 days of the 
commission’s decision. About forty decisions had been filed for 
argument in the Dauphin County Court, and when the first of these 
was called the court announced that under the latest act it had no 
jurisdiction. As more than 30 days have elapsed since the commis- 
sion’s decision, there are no means of disposition of these appeals. 
Already several appeals have been made to the Superior Court, and 
at least one of these will question the constitutionality of the new 
act. 





NEW YORK PROPOSED CHANGES.—In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion now in session at Albany, the Committee on Public Utilities 
has voted 12 to 2 in favor of giving a broad court review of both 
the facts and the law in decisions of the State Public Service Com- 
mission ; and the commissions are to have exclusive rate making 
power for all public service corporations. The committee also de- 
cided to continue the present two Commissions and protect the 
present members in office, despite the fact that four of the five 
members of each commission are Democrats, and leave to the 
Legislature the fixing of their salaries. 

W. M. K. Olcott, Hubert C. Mandeville, of Elmira, and Senator 
James F. Foley were appointed a sub-committee to draft the Pub- 
lic Service Commission article in accordance with the views of the 
committee. 


COMMISSION TouRS STATE.—The “ get acquainted” trip of the 
Idaho Publie Utility Commission was started on July 8. In plan- 
ning an itinerary covering the Southern and Eastern part of the 
State, the commissioners hoped to bring their work closer to the 
people. They will confer with the people regarding their wants 
and complaints against public utilities. A similar trip was made 
over the Northern part of the State, and proved to be of great 
benefit. President Axel P. Hampstedt and Commissioners A. L. 
Freehafer and John W. Graham planned the trip. 

The itinerary extended from July 8 to July 25, and covered 
Gooding, Wendell, Jerome, Buhl, Twin Falls, Minidoka, Burley, 
Rupert, Blackfoot, Mackay, Idaho Falls, St. Anthony and Ashton. 
The commission will investigate various matters and hold a number 
of hearings. 


WouLp Destroy DUPLICATE MAINS.—The Engineer of Sub-sur- 
face Structures for the Public Service Commission, First District, 
New York, has made a report on the congestion existing under the 
surface of many streets in the city, because of the duplication of 
disused mains. Much of it, he finds, is due to duplication of gas 
mains, resulting from the number of separate companies author- 
ized to do business in the city. 

He recommends that steps be taken to arrange with the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, and other owners of sub-surface struc- 
tures, whereby duplicate and unused mains may be removed, and 
the space underneath the streets systematically assigned to the 
structures which must be continued. 

In the building of the new subways the commission’s engineers 
are continually working on this problem, for the commission has 
the right to displace water and gas mains to make room for the 
subway structure, but it is also obligated to relay all pipes so dis- 
placed in such condition that the service shall be as good as before. 
This obligation extends to duplicate and disused pipes as well as 
those which are necessary, with the result that after a large por- 
tion of the sub-surface has been taken for a subway, the other sub- 
surface structures are more congested than before. 
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Financial Notes. 


THE PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY reports for the five 
months ending May 31: 


Increase. 
Gross operating revenue......... $7,749,538 $679,309 
Expenses, taxes, etc............. 3,686,124 83,399 
na pe ekeu dened seen 4,063,414 595,910 
SE pera eer 595,000 95,834 
Net from operation............. 3,468,414 500,000 
Ts tii s dure wiles 137,244 *1,078 
Wetel met imecime......... <ceoses 3,605,658 498,998 
Surplus after interest and discount. 1,794,264 649,032 
Total dividends.... ............ 445,333 145,333 
Surplus unapportioned........... 1,348,931 503,699 


* Decrease. 


The report says that the board of directors has decided to make 
no cash disbursement on the common stock for the remainder of 
the year. 


THE thirtieth annual report of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric 
Commission for year ending June 30, 1914, shows a consolidated 
statement of 70 gas companies as follows: 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
SELECT OCT $15,051,135 $14,091,982 $12,858,592 
TERPOROES . ccc ccccccces 11,291,059 10,112,265 9,306,046 
. Serre rr re 3,760,076 3,979,717 3,704,196 
Deficit of div. charges, etc. . 206,259 6,121 *352,989 
* Surplus. 


Five companies did not earn expenses, compared with 7 last 
year, and 14 did not earn enough to warrant a dividend declara- 
tion, compared with 12 last year. The 54 companies paying divi- 
dends paid $3,709,824, an average rate of 9.04% on their stock ; 
compared with dividends of $3,599,451, or 9.6% in previous year. 
Actual surplus of gas companies June 30,1914 was $7,614,011, or 
18.09% on capital, compared with 20.63% in previous year, and 
25.41% in 1912. Property of gas companies was assessed at 
$59,690,400, and $1,235,643 was paid out in taxes. Seven com- 
panies reduced the price of gas to consumers, the average price 
being 85 cents per 1,000, the same ds in 1913, and compared with 
$.857 in 1912. Consolidated statement of all electric light com- 
panies in the state follows : 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
es 4), a 0, OS $16,771,413 $15,128,212 $13,580,030 
ED occ ccc ccccccess 10,025,352 8,995,055 7,076,348 
SE Pee 6,746,061 6,133,157 6,503,682 
Surplus after charges, etc... 266,013 29,698 232,587 


Five of these did not earn expenses, and 14 did not earn enough 
to warrant payment of a dividend, compared with 6 and 16, respec- 
tively, in 1913. The 39 companies paying dividend distributed 








$3,503,404, an average rate of 10.22% on their capital stock. 
Actual surplus of the electric corporations as of June 30, 1914, was 
$4,675,791, or 13.51% on capital, compared with 12.22% in 
previous year. Aggregate assessed valuation of property of all 
electric companies is $49,760,681, not including the electric plants 
of gascompanies. The electric corporations in year paid $1,505,878 
in taxes. Twenty-one companies reduced the price of electricity 
for commercial use in year. Municipal plants in 37 cities and 
towns, of which four supply both gas an¢ electricity, and the others 
electricity, report as follows: 


Electricity— 1914. 1913. 1912. 
ES ee $1,090,878 $1,052,497 $916,227 
CE CED bd eos whieea a eee 922,058 839,176 765,910 
| ae EE Ae 1 cee Re a ee 168,820 213,321 150,317 
Surplus after depreciation, etc. . 58,020 2,710 68,106 

Gas - 

RN Ais sete aoa ak Ce al 300,343 290,188 282,118 
ED 5 oot 0 8 edhe med ea E 233,945 212,244 205,813 
URI ASP ai ne arrer Seae 66,398 77,944 76.305 
Surplus after depreciation, etc. . 61,617 71,009 60,605 


CONSOLIDATED GAS, which has been advancing recently, is show- 
ing further strength, having sold at 1294. The directors meet 
July 29 for dividened action. Three months ago they put the stock 
on a 7% basis by declaring an extra quarterly dividend of 14 of 
1%, and certain interests are in favor of the declaration of an ex- 
tra quarterly dividend of 42 of 1% at the coming meeting. This 
would put the stock on an 8% basis. At the last weekly executive 
committee meeting the estimated results for the half year ended 
June 30 were presented, but the only statement made after the 
meeting was that the earnings are entirely satisfactory. A good 
showing for the half year was due not so much to a small gain in 
electric and gas output, but to savings in operating expenses, 
through the lower cost of gas oil. Operating expenses in the last 
half of the current year are not expected to do any better than 
those of the same period a year ago; but the reduction in the first 
half of the year means a considerable percentage of earnings on 
the $100,000,000 stock. 


THE California Railroad Commission has issued a supplemental 
order in the application of the SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
to use the proceeds from the sale of $150,000 of its three year 6% 
gold notes to pay certain notes and accounts payable. Permission 
to do this was granted April 1, 1915, and later the applicant sought 
authority to use a part of the money from this sale of notes to buy 
$20,000 par value of its first mortgage bonds for sinking fund pur- 
poses. This permission is now given by the commission on condi- 
tion that the bonds be placed in a sinking fund provided under ap- 
plicant’s first mortgage and deed of trust. 
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